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THE LITERARY CASKET 


STATISTICAL. 
CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT IN- 
VENTIONS, &c. 

Maps, Globesand Dials were first invented 
by Anaximander in the 6th century before 
Christ. ‘They were first brought into Eng- 
land by Bartholomew Columbus in 1489. 

Comedy and tragedy were first exhibited at 
Athens, 552, B. c. 

Plays were first enacted at Rome, 238, 8.c-. 





The first public Library was founded at | 


Rome, 467 s. c. 


The first public Library was founded at 
Alexandria, 284, A. D. 


Paper was invented in China, 170 rz. c. 


The Calender was reformed by Julius Ce- | 


sar, 35 B. Cc. 

Iusurance on ships and merchandize first 
made in A. D. 44. 

Saddles came into use in the fourth centu- 
ry. 
Horse-shoes, made of iron, were first used, 
A. D. 481. 


Stirrups were not made until about acentu- 


ry after. 

Manufacture of silk brought from Indiainto 
Europe, 551, A. D. 

Pens first made of quills, A. D. 635. 

Stone buildings and glass introduced into 
England, A. D. 635. 

Pleadings in courts of judicature introduced 
A. D. 788. 


The figures of Arithmetic brought into Eu- 


rope by the Saracens, A. D. 691. 


Paper of cotton rags invented towards the 


close of the 10th century. 
Paper made of linen in 1300. 


The degree of Doctor was conferred in Eu- 


rope, at Bologne, in 1130, in England, 1209. 


Venice, 1157. The Bank of Genoa was es- 


| Post-office established in France, 1464, iw 
, England, 1581, in Germany, f641. 
| ‘The circulation of the blood discovered by 
| Harvey, 1619. t* 
| he first newspaper published at Venice, 
| 1630; first in France, 1631; first in England, 
| 1605. 
| Coffee introdueed iato England, 1641. 

Tea introduced into England, 1666. 

‘Fhe steam engine invented by Marquis of 
| W orcestor, 1665. 

Fire Engines firstinvented, £563. 
| Turnpikes first made in England, 1663. 

Bayonets invented in Bayonne, (whence 
| theirname,) 1670; first brought into use at the 
| battle of Turin, 1693. 
Stereotype printing invented, £757- 
New style of Cahendar introduced into Eng- 
| land, 1752. 

Turkey chocolate introduced into England 
from America, in 1520. 
‘Tobacco introduced into France by Niecot, 

| 1560. 
First coach made in England, F564. 
Clocks first made in England, 1568, 


Potatoes introdueed mto Ireland and Franee 
“OD 





$One 
The first mail carried in England, by stage 

| coach, t785. 

| The eotton Gin invented in Georgia, F794. 

Life boats invented in England, [802. 

The first Steam boat built on the Hudson, 
1806. 

The streets of London first lighted with g-s 
1814, 

The above items show how slowly the cor.- 
dition of man has changed from age to age. 
During the first F3 centuries of the Christian 
Era, there was hardly any improvement in 
their social, political, or intellectual systems. 











The first regular Bank was sstablished at | STATISTICS OF COINING. 
| 


tablished in 1407; that of Amsterdam in 1509, 


and that of England in 1684. 


Astronomy and Geometry brought in‘o Eng- 


land in 1220. 
Linen first madein England, 1253. 
Spectacles invented, 1280. 


The art of weaving introduced into England 


1330. 


Musical notes as now used, invented in the 


year 1330. 


Gunpowder invented by Schwartz at Co- 


logne, 1320—40. 


1342. 
Muskets in use, 1370. 
Pistols.in use, 1244. 


Printing invented at Mentz, by Guttem- 


burg, 1440. 
Printing introduted in England, 1471. 


Cannon first used at the seige of Aligeztras, 


Average annual amount of comage of ‘gold 
and silver in various countries of late years. 











United States, $4,300,000 
Mexico, 12,000,000 
Colombia, 2,000,000 
Peru, 3,000,000 
Chili, 400,000 
Bolivia, 1,500,000 
Brazil, 60,000 
Great Britain, 7,300,000 
British India, 13,360,000 
Franee, 25,600,000 
Sweden, 690,000 
Denmark, 128,000 
Saxony, 340,000 
Prussia, 1,800,000 
Austria, . 6,000,000 
Spain, 400,000 

Total, $78,818,000 
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For the Literary Casket. 


DECAY. 
RY CULTOR, 
Sweet Spring! I love thy music sweet, 
Borne on the passing gale; 
When hill and dale thy coming greet, 
And birds thy visit hail. 


But soon each charm by thee displayed 
Shall wither and decay; 

Thy songs shall cease, thy flowers fade, 
Thy fragrance breathe away. 


{ love the smiling summer, too, 
Arrayed inal] her bloom; 

Her gentle showers of fragrant dew, 
Her breath of sweet perfume. 


Bat soon beneath their mother dust 
The flowers shall lie unknown; 

Their blush shall fade, their sweet be lost, 
Their odors all be gone. 


More dear to meis autumn’s breeze, 
Which sweeps o’er earth’s domain; 
Which bears the foliage from the trees, 

And strewsthem o’er the plain. 


Ittells me, ina warning voice, 
With cold and chilling breath, 
How transient are lif.’s brightest joys, 





For the Literary Casket. 


Tim. Tremont, the Ventriloquist, 


BY NEMO. 


Timothy Tremont was as wonderful a per- 
sonage as the world ever produced. Combi- 
ned with a profound classical erudition, and 
universal information on almost all the trite 
topics of the day, he hada restless itching for 
nonsensical sport, or, as he called it, “fun 
making.” 

Descended from a very respectable family in 
Vermont, he had butlittle difficulty in daily in- 
tercourse with the ELITE; but, so constituted, 
that nothing pleased him better than associat- 
ing with those of a lower order, where the for- 
malities of life are less rigid, and where he had 


ee 
amore spacious field for gratifying his wonted 
levity. 

When I say he was a native of Vermont, 
my readers will at once anticipate a real, 
genuine Yankee, a Jonathan of the first class, 
vith the peculiar dialect of his people. ‘To 

| this, by diligent study, he had acquired the 
art of Ventriloquism, which amazingly enhan- 
ced his powers of jocosity. Whenever he 
undertook to excite the risability of a compa- 
| ny, his witticism and extreme ‘Varmount- 
| ism’? were unbounded. You might laugh till 
| actually exhausted, and perhaps his next re- 
mark would throw you into continuous fits of 
immoderate laughter. It is an old hacknied 
observation, that the most palatable food will 
| pall, ifthe appetite be burdened withit. But 
| in his case there unquestionably was an ex- 
ception. Let it not be imagined, however, 
| that Tim. was invariably addicted to wagge- 
|ry. Far from it. Onthe contrary, he was, 
_at times, quite melancholy. Dejection would 
brood over him with her sable wings—all hi- 
larity was gone. But this never continued 
| withhim long; and he would soon brighten 
_ up, the same good-natured, mirth-loving, mis- 
_ chief-making being as ever. 
| Itmay be, Messrs. Editors, that I will in- 
cur the heartless denunciations of some of the 
| Casket readers, from the style of my present 
|communication. Some, I expect, will uncer- 
_emoniously condemn it, as replete witha re- 
/dundency of nonsense. Some will wonder 
that the morose, melancholy “Nemo,” should 
ever cogitate such stuff. Some will preach 
| up consistency, and declare that our sheet is 
awfully degenerating. Some—but 1 cannot 
enumerate more. Itis the New Year. We 
need something to exhilerate our spirits, and 
brush away the oldeobwebs. ‘The contribu- 
| tors of the Casket mostly compose ina lugu- 
brious strain—not exhonerating myself frem 
| this charge;—and if a departure, for once, 
| from this cold, mechanical manner should oc- 
| cur, it is to be hoped all that feel disposed to 
-eavil, will look over the imperfection this 
| time at least. Would not that be the best 
| way, Messrs. Editors? But we must return 
to Mr. Timothy Tremont, whom we left on 
the rostrum, waiting his obeisance to the read- 
er. 
Many a joke did he pass off on the poor, 
superstitious fellows, before they were aware 
of his ventriloquian capabilities. Such as 
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were staunch believers in witches, fairies, | woman recently buried there. He objected 
hobgoblins, awful supernatural noises, forms | to this, and urged as a valid reason, that he 
and sights, he delighted most to torment. | was very superstitious, and afraid to frequent 
Iknew one young gentleman, who wasdes- such places, especially after night. ‘They 
erately given to the writing of unmeaning leered at him for this, pronounei: g hima cow- 
| ee ditties. These he would memorize, and ard, but to no effect. Nothing could prevail 
then retiring to some private spot, where no. on him to be one of the clique. He notified 
one was likely to overhear him, recite them, | me of their intention, and, assuming his true 
with strict grammatical accuracy, and won- Yankee, facetious gestures and language ob- 
derful feeling, to the gentle winds of heaven. | serve!:—**Wal, now, if them ere fellers dont 
Tim. got to hear this, by some means, and de- | git a rail wakin’ skeer for this ’ere night's 
termined, straightway, to indulge his humour | depredatinns, then you needn't call me a Yan- 
at the expense of the love-smitten youth.— | kee arter this, nor nothing’ buta slambogious 
Repairing to the place, and secreting himself | coot, that’s all. Why, it’s the most mon- 
near at hand, he patiently awaited the ap-| stratious business onairth. It’s a wondera- 
proach of his victim. Presently Jack appear- | tion people aint afeard to die now; for these 
ed, and placing himself in the most endear- | aifired critters, they’d jist as soon dig a body 
ing, theatrical attitude, the next charitable | up from his grave as they would a passnip.— 
breeze was burdened with the babbling of his | Consasn ’em! However,1 reckon1 can giv’ 
poetical(?) scintillations; a hearty response ’em a lesson this night, what they wont forgit 
from the unseen, following at the close of ev- | for one while, enny how.” 
ery stanza. Discomfited, our declaimer pau- | I consented to go with him, and assist in 
sed, looked around; but hearing no further | his adventure, for this specified reason. 
noise, resumed the delectable strain. Bythis| ‘I'he hull lot on ’em ’s green, in sich busi- 
time, Tim had manufactured a reply in rhyme, | ness, as a sugartree in springtime, and as 
which he uttered at the side of the soft orator, | soft as a froze pumpkin; and if you'd only 
in a sweet feminine voice, as soon as he cal: come along, and as | tell you, we ean skeer 
leda halt for breath. Jack started; looked | ‘em outov a year’s growth, in less than no 
first behind him; then on either side, but the | time, (and that’s not half as quick as I used 
beautiful nymph had flown! His hair, so! till did it,) and set’emagin grave-diggin their 
lately smoothed with such nice exactness | hull born days.” 
along his temples, indicated a wondrous pro-| __I burst outina roarof laughterat this, when 
pensity for gazing towards the “third heav-| he remarked with the same scber counten- 
ens;”’ his eyes glared in indescribable fright; | ance: 
his teeth went chattering behind his bloodless | “You neednt’ to larfso offully and almight- 
lips; knee smote his fellow; when a melodi- | ily at it neither, caze I tell you it can be done 
ous voice distinetly spoke over hishead:— | jist as easy and sartain as fate; for you know, 
Proceed, proceed, for the Gods well plea- | as well as] do, as how it aint in my nature 
sed with thy surprising genius, are taking | to stand avin a reality at sich a time as that 
cognizance; and already have woven a wreath | ere. I once knowed a feller in Varmount, 
of fame for thy meritorious brow.” | by the name of Davi Snyder, who was so blas- 
Away he went, over stumps and tree-tops, ted cowardish —.” 
brushand fence, through mudand mire, loos-| Never mind Davi now,” interrupted I; 
ing hat and handkerchief, while the same “if I am to bear you company, it is time we 
pleasing words were fast repeated at his were off. Itis now quite dark.” 
heels—*Proceed, proceed, for the Gods—”’;; ** Very well,” said he, throwing off his Yan- 
until, atlength, it changed into a long, drawl- | keeism, ‘perhaps we had better start.” 
ed-out succession of such monosyllables as| While on the way, Tim avowed his utter 
‘“‘bahl b-a-h!’’ and the poor, affrighed fellow | detestation of the practice of disinterring hu- 
arrived at his mother’s, who never suspected | man beings. ‘It,’? added he, “is a thing 1 
that herson was, indeed, out, just in time to | cordially despise. In every instance where 
escape the horrible apparition. , it has been mentioned inmy presence, 1 have 
Another set of men he served in about the advanced my unqualified disapprobation and 
same way. Among his acquaintances, Tim | abhorrence, ofa practice so utterly devoid of 
had some who were prosecuting Medical stu-' all sacred feeling for the last resting place 
dies. The Preceptor had advised them to of thedead. If medical lecturers must have 
procure a subject for dissection, so as to as- | subjects, they can he obtained elsewhere.— 
sist them in the study of anatomy, and better | Capital crimes receive the infliction of capi- 
qualify them for performing surgical opera- tal punishment, and persons thus executed 
tions when necessary. ‘Tim had been solici- | are fit subjects, without resorting to actions 
ted to accompany them toa country grave-;| base as they do now-a-days to gratify such 
yard, forthe purpose of disintering a colored ' unjustifiable inquisitiveness. If publickly 
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executed criminals be not numerous enough, 
imitations of the human system can be prepa- 
red, from various compounds; the department 
of anatomy and surgery can be elucidated, by 
eminent physicians, in standard works; and 
many plans adopted in preference to this.— 
Noone knows, when interring his dearest 
friend, but that the next night he may be re- 
moved; and in visiting the grave in after 
years, is uncertain whether the dust of his 
friend is there or not. But, I nevei! if we 
aint here already, and them rantankerous 
scamps is at their job now! 

‘Wal now, I declare,”’ said he whiskering- 
ly, “they do take the lead of all horned cattle 
as ever 1 did see: This beats Varmount all 
holler. See here,”’ pulling me softly to him; 
‘you squat down aside this ’ere tombstone; 
dont make no noise; be as mum as the defunct 
varmint, and I'll slide round and reconnoitre 
afew. Lkarkelate, ifthey git that’ere darkey 
this night, they'll have to git abead of ‘Tim 
Tremont, which takes a tolerable slice more 
than universal creation tue do, enny time.— 
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tle effect; for as often as he strove to get out, 
through extreme hurry he fell back, while that 
hateful voice at his feetevery moment became 
louder and more agonizing. However, he did 
getaway, after some time; and if the space 
between him and the grave was not measur- 
ed very fast, it was owing to a certain colli- 
sion that his cranium made against one corner 
of the church in his flight, thereby damaging 
his head and physiognomy in a pitiful man- 
ner, which bore the blackened marks for many 
a subsequent day. Just as he encountered 
that formidable obstacle, the church, Tim 
threw his voice in that direction, and uttered 
a blood-chilling yell at the side of the retreat- 
ing digger. st this, the man screamed terri- 
fically, sprang forward at least six feet, and 
for along time I heard the brush rattling and 
crackling, as he darted headlong down the 
sloping woods. 





Mind now, dont you stir, or they mought ac- 
cidentally discover us, and that would kick | 
up one ov the most ostrologus rumpusses | 
guess you ever heard tellon. So there.” 
Maugre Tim’s injunctions to the contrary, 
I did move; and, finally, placed myself so that 
I could see around iy friendly tombstone, and 
note the progress of my companion. ‘There 
were four, 1 could perceive from the dark lan- 
thorn which they carried, engaged in this nce- 
turnal expedition. From the pile of dirt I saw 
heaped up, I concluded they were near the 
completion of their labor. At one time 1 de- 
seried Tim passing from his first concealment 
to one nearer the grave at which they were 
digging. Pretty soon the mattock was heard 
to strike against the boards above the coffin. 
At this juncture, one of the men shouted, 
‘*Hurrah, Bill, you’ve pretty near done now; 
you’ve got to the bottom at last!’ But he 
had hardly finished this exclamation, when 
there was an awful confusion among them. 
‘‘Heavens and earih!”’ cried adeathly voice 
frcm the depths of the grave, apparently com- 
ing from the body extended there; ‘*Heavens 
and earth! Whatin the name of God does 
this all mean? O murder! murder!!  Vil- 
Jains! villains!!’? shouted the soleinn, hollow 
voice, several staves higher. Hoes, spades, 
bags, lanthorn, &c, (shame on the cowards 
all!) were dropped instanter, and off ran three 
of the man; (O villany above compare,) leav- 
ing one of their company, a lone, deserted, 
isolated mortal, capering about in the grave; 
with numerous antics, too tedious to mention 
here, and roaring for help in the most lusty 
strain. Neverdid terrified person exert more 


Iwas convulsed with laughtes, and could 


scarcely credit my own senses. 


Wal,” said Tim coming up, “I ’magine 
we mought as well make tracks tue. ‘The 
rest on ’em’s all absquatulated, making ’em- 
selves scarce in less than a revolution ov old 
Aunt Betty’s spinning wheel. I’ve an idee 
it would tuck a purty fast trottin’ hurriken to 
overtuck that last feller, what went helter skel- 
ter over down the hill there. I never see a 
skeered critter cut dirt so in my hull born days. 
As for the three other cowardly snapgallions, 
about the fust thing they knew on, when they 
come tue, they’ll find ’emselves skeerefied in- 
to the middle of next week, a jukin from spec- 
tres at a graveyard.” 

The nextadventure in which Tim was en- 
gaged, was not long after this, at a social par- 
ty. We had both been “ticketed,” and made 
our ingress into the hall at a late hour, al- 
though ata time when the hilarity of the 
members was elevated to the highest nick. 
1 observed the countenance of Tim was unu- 
sually serious, and from this I augured his 
designs. 

Seated in one corner of the apartment, he 
minutely watched the movements of our par- 
ty, disturbed only Ly those whc came up to 
pay their compliments. When the mirth of 
the evening had sunk to a lew ebb, all eyes 
were turned to Tim., knowing his irresisti- 
ble forte, to invigorate their sinking spirits.— 
But to their repeated pleadings, he excused 
himself on account of depression of spirits, 
and Jate melancholy news. Several, at this 
time, were standing in a Compact group, in 
the centre of the hall, absorbed in close con- 
versation. One of the ladies dropped her 
handkerchief, and in stooping to pick it up, 
Tim., unsuspectedly, apparently made her 
ejaculate—*O for mercy’s sake, if you please, 











strenuously to extricate himself, and to as lit- 


step off my toes!” The lady started back; a 
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general burst of laughter followed—none 
doubting but that she had uttered it herself. 
lt was no use that she persisted in asserting 
her innocence; and one young gentleman was 
indicted for the commission of a very indec- 
orous and ungentlemanly act—treading on 
the lady’s foot! 

Some part of the company never heeded 
this confusion, and were soon employed in 
close converse with their **ladie loves,”’ at one 
end ofthe room. ‘Tim. did not let the oppor- 
tunity pass unimproved; and before the com- 
pany was altogether composed, one fine, 
sweetly-powdered coxcomb of a beau, was 


wonderfully mortified at hearing n1s Helen | 


vociferate in rather an audible tone, **Well, 
now, if you po love me, tell me so, and don’t 
soilmy new stockings!” Such a bustle and 
noise as followed in the wake of this, I never 
heard or saw in such a place before or since. 


Some snickered outright; some filled their 


mouths with their handkerchiefs; others hid 
theirfaces; but it all would not do; out it 


come, and it was far from a possibility to re- | 


strain. In the midst of this universal uprear, 
Tim. made our whiskered beau, to shout out 
in a voice, indicative of foaming anger, “a 
despicable coquette, by Jupiter!’ Doubt- 
less it was well for ‘Tim, that he remained the 
unknown instigator of all this, else he had 
dearly paid for that night’s indulgence. I 
whispered to him, a suggestion to suppress 
his eccentricities fora while. But he delibe- 
rately smiled at my fears, and only added, 
‘you don’t catch a weasel asleep.” 

The next day, as we were discoursing on 
our late exploit, 1 expressed the conviction 
that he could never practice such egregious 
deception onme. He said nothing till some 
time had elapsed, when, looking at his watch, 
he said, after he had paid a friend a short call 
he would return. He went out; and direct- 
ly an old, decrepid mancame in, and patheti- 
cally asked charity. He said his early life 
had been spent in the American Revolution— 
that he was unable to work, in consequence 
of wounds received in the battle of Monmouth 
—that he depended on the generosity of a 
grateful public, to assist him in the mainten- 
ance of a large family, for which his scanty 
pension was inadequate—in short, plead his 
case so eloquently, that threw him my purse. 

“There now,” said Tim, “casting back my 
magnificent gift, and throwing off his disguise 
at the same instant, ‘‘never say again that 1 
can’t impose onyou. It wontdo, mind I tell 
you.” 

To effect this imposition, he had done noth- 
ing more than remove his cravat, change his 
vest and coat, tie a handkerchief over his 
head, and corrugate his features, so as to ape 
advanced age. 
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But Tim., who invariably ridiculed such 
individuals as are denominated *lovers,’’ in 
spite of himself, fell desparately in love, with 
a lovely, light-hearted girl of ‘sweet sixteen.’ 
Poor fellow, it went so hard with him! He 
had often declared his heart steeled against 
repeated and most furious assau ts of that 
kind; said he was too heedless and unstable, 
too wild and vascillating, everto entertain so 
delicate a passion. But I venture to aver, 
that you never beheld a being love with grea- 
ter ardor, than did my good friend, ‘Timothy 
Tremont. And let me just remark, my dear 
\lady readers of the Casket, that you will 





| mostly find young gentlemen of feverish tem- 
| peraments, when once brought under your ge- 
| nial influence, the most fervent and devoted 
|in their affections. Your present Author is 
‘ofthat ilk! 

| [had an excellect pretext for retaliating on 
Tim., which, I most assuredly, did avail my- 
slfof. Lretorted in jests, in irony, in every 
vexing way I could divine; yet it never de- 
| stroyed the equilibrium of his good-nature, or 
once roused his indignation. At last, I ven- 
tured to intimate that he was never in love be- 
fore. This was the touchstone. 


| ‘Wal, 1 karkelate now, I was in love 
once af..re in my life-time—with Judy Simp- 
son. That gal did beatall natur. For spin- 
nin’ yarn, palin the cows, and doin’ up leetle 


chores, 1 guess there warnt her equal in hull 
Yankeeland. For skeetin’ on the hill-side 


‘ice, playin’ ‘ketch and kiss,’ and sick like 
‘things, she was several grist ahead ov any 
‘feminine in Varmount. She had the most 
seducin’ way with her; it would captivate 
you right off the reel. Them eyes of hern 
' was more beautifuler far than two of the shi- 
|niest stars inthe sky. Her lips was a mil- 
| lion—yes, even, ten thousand—times more 
redder than if she’d painted ’em all over with 
poke-berry ink. Her cheeks alus had the in- 
jan paint on in just the right place; and her 
| flax-colored hair was blacker than the black- 
| est horses black tail, which was atarnal heap 
| blacker than tremenjis black. Her walk! O 
golly! it was as proud and dignified, and rus- 
sled just like a turkey-gobbler a strutten on a 
passel of dry leaves. And then her melodif- 
ferous voice. O! ofall the most sweetest noi- 
ses! You didn’t never hear a rail Varmount- 
ish fiddle—no, it warnt like that, neither; it 
was something too butiful for mortifitality!— 
She was anolful slick critter,—that ’ere Judy 
was. But then her and me had an almighty 
fought, which played the deace forever, and 
tue weeks ahead; and she aint got no buty 
nowenny more. That ’ere Judy Simpson 
used to be a hansome gal, but she can’t quite 
‘come it up to this t’other one, what takes the 
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shine off ov hull created matter for buty and | although merely visionary, it made a deep 
niceness, and lasting impression upon me, which time 
or aught else cannot efface. 
For the Literary Casket. | «But allow me todisplace these cold irk- 
some descriptions, and turn to the real inci- 
dents which marked my course thus far thro’ 
life 
“On the following day, I engaged a pas- 
sage to the Spanish coast on board of a ves- 
sel then in port, and prepared myself fora long 
and tedious voyage. ‘The snowy sails were 
soon unfurled, and catching the passing 
breeze, I was soon torn from thoseI loved, 
whose friendship cherished mealone. Around 
the deck I wildly trod, and vainly endeavor- 
ed to gain some ease for my perturbed spirit; 
but none was to be found. ThereI stood 
alone,and gazed thoughtfully upon the trou- 
bled sea. Soon I beheld a dark cloud avising 
in the horizon, which immediately grew terri 
bly black; and now the awful thunder roared 
across the grim unsightly sky, and the fierce 
winds sweptfuriously by me. A loud devas- 
tating crash sounded above me, and glancing 
upwards,} discovered the masts bending before 
tbe storm, which with one tremendous sweep, 
went suddenly overboard; and now but a mo- 
\ifrent after they were to be seen tossing far 
upon the sea amid the white streaks of curl- 
ing foam, which gave the ocean the appear- 
ance of a field covered with snow. 

















Introduction to a Young Ledy’s Album. 
BY MISS MARGARET G—. 
) Within this little volume penned, 
Is a short poem to a friend: 
; May this momento from the giver, 
An emblem be of love forever! 
7’ Oh! may these pages ever be 
he sacred spring of poesy! 
Like these bright flowers, which one by one 
Come dancing forth to greet the sun; 
Ev’n so, in wisdom’s brightest glow, 
May every line and sentence flow; 
Which to the sense may charms unfold 
More rich and precious far than gold! 
Like te some bird’s sweet song, that floats 
Upon the breeze in gentle notes; 
So let each name inserted here, 
Fall in soft accent on the ear. 
Here let each one his talent lend; 
Let love with friendship sweetly blend; 
Let each one strive to show his skill; 
Till prose and verse the pages fill. 
May she who owns this little book, 
When she shall o’er its pages look, 
Behold the image of each mind 


In glowing colors left behind! “Our vessel rode safely though madly, 
May she, with scrutinizing eye, through the storm, notwithstanding all its 
Wisdom, from folly’s, mind desery; combined fury; and once more, after a toil- 
Judge ’twixt false wit and solid sense, some night, day was portrayed in the bright- 
Betwixt true friendship and pretence! = sky. ‘The seahad beeome calm; and on 
Ob! may she in firm faith depend its bosom we lay without a guide or compass. 
On Christ, that never failing friend! | All hope was distant, and with every prospect 
Who, when all others shall forsake, | blighted, 1 was forced to weep. 

! Will her to brighter regions take! | “Oh Heaven!” said I, in my moments of 
Then, as upon the Ocean’s tide despair, “thou wilt not surely forsake me here. 
Some plank or spar or mast may glide, Return me from whence I came; place me in 
Which to the passer-by will show | the hall of my father, and long will I praise 
That some fratl bark lays wrecked below; thy goodness. 

So may these lines, perchance, declare ‘But all my earnest prayers seemed use- 

My name, when I’m no longer here. less; no succoring angel lent his aid; and in 

a = _my phrenzy I upbraided the desires which 


For the Literary Casket. | placed me in that cruel and unfeeling situa- 


| “pr TH Eee AITUR |tion, But, said 1 to myself, why should I 
| BERTARDO, THEPAI THFUL. | diseant on the severity of my fate? Why 


ey aon Should f plant willingly within my bosom the 

Author of “The Mystery,” “The Recreant,” rankling thorns of despair? The ship’s crew 
“‘ Bloody-Heart,” §c. | were gathered on deck, and deep contrition 
| je ad | setin every eye, as each bethought himself of 
Continued, | the unenviable position he occupied. Each 
‘‘Astonishment claimed my every thought, | cheek was wet with tears, and sunken from 


as the pretty voices died away—the ghost like | excessive fatigue during the raging of the 
forms too had fled, and! in waudering fancy | Storm. Unexpectedly we heard the pleasing 
gazed upon the spot where I had first beheld | ¢FY:— 
| them; but this vision was only aroused by the| ‘A ship! a ship! far out at sea—the Span- 
Strange feelings which agitated my mind; and! ish pennant floating high upon her mizen.— 
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Now we are seen—look friends, she’s draw- 
ing nigh.” 

“This welcome cry bade us look quickly 
about, when, bounding through the distant 
gea, we beheld a vessel riding gaily with 
those flags floating aloft. ‘The loud and last- 
ing cheers rang through the ship, as each faint 
heart regained its sphere, and now upon our 
ear falls the sweet tone of friendship’s voice. 
The ship was hailed, and running close, we 
passed on to her deck; and in the midst of our 
joy, we forgot all our recent woes, and could 
once more sail with cheerful looks. 

‘Landing upon the coast of Spain, I left the 
ship, and procuring a conveyance started for 
Madrid, where I arrived in safety.” 

At this stage of the story, the brow of old 
Gonzales became placid, and serenity lighted 
his sunken eye, and studiously, his mind re- 
verted to his past life, to spread before his im- 
agination all the vicissitudes through which 
he had passed. Betimes, he smiled at his for- 
tune, then a saddened expression would for a 
moment clond his brow,as the return of some 
unfortunate circumstance would find a place 
in his memory; and now, a penetrating sigh 
would part his quivering lips as though asha- 
med te acknowledge its power over the frail- 
ty of man’s nature; or, that the bosom when 
deprived of pleasurable emotions, could retain 
so sorry a morsel as a sigh—the very emblem 
of deep rooted and unutterable anguish. Gon- 
zales having concluded his silent reflections, 
resumed his story. 

“T had often heard of the Monastery of 
Montserrat, which had been erected by or- 
der of the Government, and where the fairest 
maidens of which Spain can boast, resorted 
for the purpose of doing penance—retiring 
from their homes, yea friends, the world, and 
all those sinful indulgencies which cause th» 
heart to forget its God, and impressing upon 
its unsullied surface the glow of shame. I 
thither went and longed to see those maids; 
but I received many a dark forbidding look, 
which assured me their rules would not be 
discarded, and therefore, I could not possibly 
expect to gain admittance. This was dis- 
couraging, and as I strolled through the en- 
closure chanced upon an aged woman. The 
long black hair was streaming down her 
neck, and her features were clouded with a 
forbidding look of contempt; but this I presu- 
med she had acquired from the strictness of 
office in enforcing obedience. Disemblance 
was engraven in her eye, and as I marked 
this trait, I coneeived the idea that 1 could 
bribe herto permit metoentcr, Afteraslight 
conversation upon the leading subject of my 
thoughts, 1 gave her a massive ring, and a 
weli-filled purse, which instantly increased 
the wildness of her eye; and in speaking to 
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pressed my wish, and she responded to my 
demand with a_ willing nod, and without 
further speaking, bade me follow her, motion- 
ing me along with her hand. Ikept close to 
her until we reached the end of the Monas- 
tery, where she opened a smal! door and we 
both entered. I now strode through the lofty 
hall with its grim fretwork,and gazed in won- 
der at the singular sights which attracted my 
eyes. ‘The ancient pictures representing the 
actions of the pious menof old; the holy nuns; 
the beautiful vases, and the sacred altar, 
which were all consecrated to Him. No 
gorgeous scenery graced this house. Devot- 
ed to holiness alone, each object seemed to 
wear the appearance of plain attire. The 
swetly scented incense as it arose in deep blue 
wreathes trom the altar’s fire, diffused an odo- 
riferous smell throughout the solemn inierior; 
the goldeh candelabria, trimmed and lighted, 
shone in flickering rays over the whole; and 
the black monastic cow], with crosses and ho- 
ly books, were strewed in profusion around 
the room. Reclining on a splendid couch, I 
beheld a lovely damsel; her hallowed brow 
was impressed with the seal of grief, which 
added a charm to the many which were dis- 
played on her person; her roseate cheek, and 


clear blue eye, seemed suffused with tears of 


woe; and at intervals she would unfold her 
white handkerchief,and wipe away the intru- 
ding drops of sadness. At that moment my 
thoughts were unutterable—nojlanguage could 
possibly divulge my feelings; and wrapt in 
profound suspense, I held my breath, and ga- 
zed in silence at the fair being before me.— 
As yet she sat with her head inclined down- 
ward and intently engaged in perusing her 
prayer book. Recovering from my stupor, | 
looked about me, when again I discovered 
the hated duenna behind me. I motioned to 
her to leave me, but still she lingered, and I 
soon knew the cause of her detention: 

“Take that,” said I, thrusting a piece of 
gold into her palsied hand,” and leave me 
alone fora little while.” 

“Stay not, you risk your safety, to tarry 
long,” and left me with the beautiful creature, 
who, debarred from the pleasures of the world, 
sat in unbroken communion with her seclud- 
ed self. Upon her face seemed concentrated 
all that is exquisite or beautiful; her pleasing 
mien displayed that meek loveliness, which 
enchants the heart of him who but catches a 
feint glance ofit; and, as 1 continued to gaze 
upon her | grew stil] more enraptured. 

“Thou sittest steadily at thy task,” said I, 
at length finding words. 

She looked up in astonishment; and I felt 
more deeply enamored as she regarded me 
fora moment with that sweetest smile that 
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ever woman’s countenance displayed. Her | The moment I knew was perilous, and in re- 
delicate fingers were now pressing her cheeks, | ply to her I said; 
and as they fell by her side, she spoke: | ‘] will not leave this spot, unless you ac- 

‘What dost thou here?” /compary me!’ 

“Thy many charms have bound me like a, She paused for resolution to embolden her 
spell to this spot. Ihave watched thee, and | crushed spirits, that she might more easily 
felt for thy loneliness—immured as thou art confront the dangers attendant on a precip:- 
within the solemn walls of a monastery.”— | tate flight. Anincentive aroused her at length, 
Saying which, | paused for a moment, and | and hastily casting the book aside, she grasp- 
perceived that her eyes watched my chang- | eda firm hold of my arm, and we both hastened 

















ing features. ‘And,’ I continued, ‘1 am posi- 

tive, that thou never willingly entered this 

dreary abodet Speak thy history lady?’ 
‘My history is short! When livingin my 


native Seville, I was loved, by one who 1 im- | 
agined was incapable of practicing deceit. In 


himl confided; but he was ungenerous—his 
subtle brain conceived the base idea of dup- 
ing me, though fortunately, by the aid of 
friends, 1 was rescued from his foul inten- 
tions, ere 1 had contaminated my heart witha 
vow to love him at the altar. He became 
basely revengeful, sought my life, and to pre- 
serve it, ] was constrained to fly to this lonely 
assylum for protection from the villain’s pow- 
er. You have my story?’ 

‘If 1 conduct you home, and swear to cher- 
ish end protect you, will you deign to follow 
ine?’ I asked, in an unwavering voice, for my 
determination totake her from seclusion was 
irrevocably fixed. 

‘I dare not,’ she replied in a trembling tone, 
displaying a willingness tocomply, buta fear 


for the future, seemed to withhold her. ‘If, 
in the attempt I should be unsuccessful, my 

happiness hereafter is blasted, from those | 
with whom I now mingle, will I be torn; and | 


doomed to linger in lonesome ‘confinement 


until the thread of my lifeshall have run out.’ | 


‘If thou wilt consent, [ swear to save thee 
from all those terrors which move thy heart 
to fear. Perhaps, Lady, I err, in offering this 


proposal; thou wouldst rather toil on through | 


a tedious existence here and offer prayers of 
penance, rather than go hence! or —.’ 

‘Sir, believe me, I detest this place; but I 
fear to fly from it; should we be discovered, 
our lives are worthless,’ said she, wiping her 
Streaming eyes with her snowy handker- 
chief. 


‘Fcarnothing—much depends upon your 


instant decision. I am resolved onthe risk; | 


and if you will follow, you shall be safe!’ 

‘Listen?’ said she, some one approaches— 

hark! ’tis his almost noiseless step!” 
Who?’ I enquired hastily. 

‘The essor! Fly! fly!! and save thy- 
self,’ sh ed, in a paralized voice, and 
her hand was extended towards the door, 
through which she now desired me to es- 
cape. My heart thanked her for the interest 
which she so fondly exhibited for my safety. 


2 


| along the isle, until we touched a dark pas- 
| Sage, where we were compelled to pause in 
| perplexity, having in our hurry passed the 
entrance, where I had been admitted. 

‘He still approaches,’ said my terrified com- 
panion, drawing closer to me, as fear prompt- 
ed her, imagining that with me there was 
safety. 

*There, now he has paused,’ said J. 

‘Then he will Soon call me!’ she sighed, 
and I felt her clasping my arm, for she be- 
came faint at the idea of being detected. 

‘Are you not acquainted with this passage?’ 
I asked, presuming on a satisfactory reply. 

‘Perfectly,’ said she. ‘Yet 1 fear to pro- 
ceed!” ‘ 

‘Lead on!—we must not think of danger; 
if any dares to give the alarm, that instant 
will my arm strike the brawler down,’ said I 
encourayvingly. 

‘Then take my hand?’ . 

I eagerly grasped the proffered hand, and 
she led me along the uncertain passage, until 
we came to a flight of stairs. We now pro- 
ceeded with still more reserve and cautious- 
ness than before, and ‘we reached the landing, 
without the slightest perceptible sound being 
' made. 

‘Whither way, now?’ said I, in doubt. 
‘Follow!’ she replied, ina somewhat louder 
tone than was necessary. 

‘Who speaks?’ asked a deep gutteral voice. 
All was silent, and I heard the same voice 
continue; ‘I have said it, and again repeat it, 
that spirits haunt this holy house.’ 

My companion pressed my hand to enforce 
silence, and looking up, 1 beheld the form of 
an old man some distance away, witha dim 
taper burning in his hand. I marked his a 
pearance; his eyes were sunken deeply in his 
head, and glistened with the soothing tear; 
his wrinkled brow seemed bent with a settled 
anguish; his person was low, and he stooped 
in his gait. ' 

I stood in breathless anxiety for some mo- 
ments, until I perceived him open a small door 
into which he emerged, and his departure 
again involved us in pitchy darkness. 

‘We must follow him,’ said my companion. 

‘We will be detected,’ whispered I. 

‘We are doomed to risk the adventure; we 
cannot now possibly retreat,” sighed the girl, 
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mournfully, and a slight sob fell from herips. 

‘Lead on!’ 

Having a slight knowledge of where the 
door was, from what we had observed, we 
walked on until my companion’s hand fell on 
the latchet; a slight push served to open it, 
and we passed through and again beheld the 
person whom I have described, and whose 
words had so thoroughly alarmed me. He 
was walking slowly down the avenue, and 
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united in holv wedlock. Never till then, 
could | appreciate happiness. In my youth I 
had dreamed of joys, and of participating in 
them, but whata vast differerce between real 
and ideal indulgencies did I find. Butthisis 
not my Story. 

Shortly after my marriage, I was surprised 
at receiving the following note from an un- 
known hand. 

‘Mons. Gonzoles,—Your presence is de- 





reaching a small table, he placed his my up- 
onit, and returned. ‘This maneuvre I could 
not account for. 


‘He is coming to join a brother in prayer,’ | 


said the girl, ‘step aside, until he passes.’ I 


ily presented itself, we felt safe. 

The old man came nigh, and without dis- 
covering us, persued his way. I watched 
him, andas he came to the door, I beheld a se- 
cond light, and a voice from without addres- 
sed the old inan,a moment after they had join- 
ed each other, and I listened attentively un- 
til the sound of their retreating footsteps had 
died away. 


*Be quick, and secure the light,’ said the 


girl, knowing that with it we would have a. 


better chance of making a speedy escape. 
We advanced, and I took the taper in my 

hand and proceeded. After walking a little 

further on, we noticed alight streaming thro’ 


the crevices ofa dooron our left; this was a’ 
cause of alarm to me, but my fears were soon | 


quieted, when I understood from the girl, that 
this was the Confessor’s study, and none oc- 
cupied it but himself; and he at that time 
was elsewhere engaged. A short space in- 
tervened, and we had gained the exterior of the 
Monastery 

‘Extinguish the light,’ said the girl, who 
seemed to be possessed of inuch presence of 
mind in such emergencies, and I obeyed. 

‘Are you endowed with courage to pro- 
ceed?’ 

‘Yes sufficient for any enterprize; but be 
hasty now; the gate remains open, and no one 
being near, we can escape with safety,’ was 
the bold response. 

Without fear we proceeded through the 
gate, and were now safe. An hour’s rapid 
walking brought us to the Hotel where 1 lod- 
ged, and where we reposed for another hour, 
and I observed the day beginning to break; 
and immediately left the house and engaged a 
coach, in which, we embarked for Madrid. 

Daring our journey 1 learned the name of 
the girl, which was Louisa B—. She seem- 
ed possessed of an extraordinary amiable dis- 
position, and to my mind every way qualified 
to become a wife—at least such a one as my 
fancy desired. Arriving safely in Madrid, 
we proceeded toa church, where we were 


asi | withcut-an alternative. 
obeyed, and stepping into aroom which luck- | 


| fainted and fell. 


| Where can we go? 


.ed man, 1 saw him approaching me. 


manded at the house of Count M—s. __ Busi- 
ness of a pressing nature cal] you; fail not to 
appear. THE C—.’ 

I conf ss this astonished me, and I was left 
] showed the letter 
to Louisa, she too was astounded, trembled, 
I succeeded however in re- 
storing her. 

‘Doyou know who this is from?’ 1 deman- 
ded, when she recovered. 

‘Yes, ’tis frain the Confessor of Montser- 
ret; and Limplore you to forego the injnie- 
tion contained in the epistle, as you value your 
safety and mine!’ 

‘Then we are unsafe, if we remain here; 
think you we had not better go heice, unul 
the storm will have subsided?’ said I. 

We are not safe any 
| where, for these minions will use their best 
endeavors to ferret us out.” 

‘I have friends here veho will willingly se- 
cret us until the storm will be blown over.’ 

To this she assented. Accordingly le: ga- 
ged a private apartment at the house of a 
friend, where we remained nearly three 
_months unseen by any. ‘Thesearch had now 
| been given over, andas | fancied, we need not 
| be at all apprehensive of danger from any 
| quarter. My friend gave an annual party to 
his acquaintances, and mys~}f and Louisa of 
| course constituted a part of the guests; the en- 

tertainment given was excellent, and the mirth 
was uninterrupted until about the hour of mid- 
night, when I observed a tall stately person- 
age enter the room. He was enveloped ina 
| dark Spanish cloak, with a mask, and soon 
becamethe mark of the whole party. He 
spoke not to any, nor didhe seem desirous of 
enjoying the mirth of the evening. A firm- 
ness was observable in his elastic step, and 
from his close scrutiny of those present, I 
presumed that he was in quest of some partic- 
ular person there—nor was 1 mistaken, for 
something at that moment startled me, as I 
reverted to the affair at the Monastery, and 
the singular history of Louisa previous to her 
introduction there. The worst of fears now 
harrowed me, and my hand, fe on my 
sword as the thought struck me. w Lou- 
isa at the farther end of the room from me; 
and as my eyes again rested upon the mask- 
He sta- 
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red me in the face for several moments, then 
touching my arm, motioned me to follw him. 
I acquiesced, and we proceeded from the 
room, and soon stood in the open and desert- 
edstreet. ‘The stranger removed the mask 
partially from his face and ina muttering tone | 


said. ‘entered that place, and maddened with my 


‘You do not know me [ presume?’ 

‘{ have not that gratification,’ said 1. 

*You shall,’ he continued, lowering his 
voice. ‘Listen!’ Iwas perfectly silent.—} 
‘You have been recently married!’ 

‘True!’ said L. 


mained for three, to me, tedious.weeks, labor- 
ing continually under the distressing torment 
of an incessant fever. As soon as I became 
convalescent, | prepared myself for a journey 
to the city of Seville. 


Burning with indignation and revenge, I 


loss, I roamed incessantly through thecity in 
search of the destroyer of my happiness—the 
basely malignant plunderer of my beloved 
wife. Day and night became thesame tomy 
tortured imagination; but still in wandering | 





‘You stole your bride from the Monastery | 
of Montserrat.’ 

I did!’ 1 replied, becoming more surprised 
at the stranger’s fund of knowledge, concern- | 
ing my transactions, Hecontinued. 

‘Whither she was compelled to fly because | 
of me!’ 

‘Of thee!’ 

‘Of me! I swore to wed her-—you were too 
quick for me; but yet shall she be mine!’ 

During this speech my head reclined upon 
my bosom, and as he finished speaking I look- 


could not discover her whom I so sedulously 
sought, nor him whol feared had destroy- 
ed her. As I walked to the Hotel in the 
morning, after a night of wearied searching, 
and as usual wrapt up in a desultory reverie, 


|I saw a man hastening down the street to- 


wards me, as though impelled by the aid of 
wings, andas he came nigh he cried: —*Un- 
sheath thy good sword and follow me, and 
prevent the destruction of innocenee by acru- 
el man.” 


My heart beat quick, for I thought of my 


ed up to reply tohishaughty threat, when be- | wife, and drawing my sword I followed the 


hold he was gone. I swore to deter him from | 


his fell desian, which he was bound to fulfil, | C°™® 


and looked in every direction for him, but he | 
was invisible. Glancing now athwart alight | 


person who now returned the way he had 
Without speaking a word to him, I 
obeyed; and walking fast we soon reached 
the outskirts of the town, when he who had 


at the opposite corner of the street, 1 thought | led me thus far, turned and directed my atten- 


. i icke encompassing a cot- 
i saw my adversary, and with a firm resoln- | tion toa thicket of trees encomipmsemg's oot 


tion t» hail him and gave chase, and notwith- 
standing I ran swiftly, he still could distance | 


me. Becoming exhausted, 1 could pursue | @dvance cautiously. 
no longer, and Lsank downinsensible. When | with you. 


I became better, 1 opened my eyes and, dis- 
covered it to be broad day light. I still lay 
where I had fallen, surrounded with a crowd 


of idlers, some of whom were commiserating | 
my Situation, while others laughed. Disgus- | 


ted I arose, but spoke not a word, and getting 
through the multitude, I retreated hastily to 
the house of my friend. 

‘Oh! Gonzales!’ was the first exclamation 
which saluted my ear as I entered. 

‘What’s wrong—where’s my wife?’ I en- 
quired. 

‘Gone!’ was the response. 
a death knell to my hopes. 

‘Where?’ I asked in a frenzied voice, for I 
dreaded the worst. 

‘I know not,’ said my friend, for it was he 
that spcke. ‘Last night, that stranger in the 
black cloak carried heraway; all were so ter- 
tified, that no resistance towards her rescue 
was offered.’ 

‘Cowards!? I mentally cried, “Then I was 
deceived—the fiend has kept his oath,’ 


It sounded like 


A si ng Sensation instantly seized me, 
and Is into a chair; from thence I was 
conveyed to a bed, where, unable to rise, I re- 


| tage. 


> 

‘There, you will find a man and woman— 
1 dare not go farther 
Watch them, and behold the treat- 
ment inflicted on the female, and if then thou 
shouldst find thy arm as willing to strike. as 


| thy sword is good, you will be fortunate,’ said 


the person, and as he was leaving me I said, 


‘Thanks generous stranger! await my re- 
turn, and I will reward you for what you have 
done;’ and bowing, | lefthim. Running with 
almost supernatural swiftness, | soon arrived 
at the place designated, when behold instead 
of aman and woman only, 1 discovered six 
stout athletic fellows, each brandishing a 
sword, and one of them wasmy enemy of the 
black cloak. At once I perceived that 1 had 
been betrayed into this snare, and the only 

chance for my life was to fight; and was well 
assured too, thatif I would be unfortunate, my 
life would not be worth a maranedic; I he'd 
my sword firm, and stood still awaiting the 
issue of what was about to transpire. The 
bloody looking wretches, and their leader, as 
I presumed, now advanced near to where [ 
had taken my station. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Gonzoles,’ laughed the de- 
| mon, ‘thou hast been ensnared, by one less 
wily than thyself. Thrice have I duped thee, 
“now for the last time,’ and the rancarous eye 
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of my antagonist flashed with the exultation 
which the moment afforded him. 

‘Be it so!’ said I sternly, for I did not feel 
the least alarmed, although a superior number 
appeared against me. 

‘Strike men!’ cried my now incensed enc- 
my, for my coolness. drove him to despara- 
tion. I stepped back as they came forward. 

“Strike! and thou villain shal} fall the first 
blow!’ as I spoke this, k sprang to the villain’s 
side, and before he was aware, with one sure 
stroke I cleft his head, which brought him 
groaning and bleedingto the earth. ‘Turning 
about I confronted the remaining ruffians; but 
I perceived, that instead of their swords be- 
ing raised they were held downward. 

*Do you thus fear me?’ I demanded, for my 


a dark lanthern, which he opened, and dis- 
placed the reigning darkness. Producing 
from his pocket a key, he applied it to the 
door of another vault, opened it, and we both 
entered. Imagine the feelings which rent my 
bosom, when the first object which attracted 
my roaming eyes was the form of my long ° 
lost wife; she was seated on a low pallet bed, 
and weeping at the recollection of her forlorn 
and miserable condition., I pronounced her 
name; she started from her seatas from a 
dream, and gazing on me, cried in the wild- 
est strain. 

‘Gonzoles!’ 

‘Louisa!’ I replied in trembling accents, for 
the joy of the moment overcame me. I clas- 
ped her te my throbbing bosom, and thus, 





blood was burning for revenge. 

‘No! we do not fear you brave Gonzoles,’ 
Said one of them, ‘but ’tis useless now to fight 
Since our master is dead, and if we take thy 
life *twill avail us nothing.’ 

‘Your hearts are not then hardened. ’Tis 
truly a pity that such honest meaning men 
as yourselves should engage in a murderous 
design of this nature.’ They laughed, and 
one of them replied in a jocose manner— 

*Youdo not understand us, else you would 
not form so harsh an opinion of us. We were 
hired by Ferdinand there to assist in killing 
you; but as was preconcerted amongst us, 
you were to be allowed time to engage him 
before we would draw on you, so that if pos- 
sible, your sword would punish him for his 
temerity and baseness; having learned from 
his own lips, he circumstances which drew 
you to Seville.’ 

‘Gentlemen!’ I began, for my bosom was 
too full of gladness to allow me to speak as 


freely as I could have desired, ‘You have done 


a faithful part by me, for which 1 thank you. 
Should you ever visit Madrid F will repay 
this mark of friendship by my gratitude.’ 


‘We have only done am honest duty, Gon- 
zoles, and perhaps you would wish to be con- 


ducted to your wife.’ 


‘Most gladly!’ cried I, overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of embracing her 1 loved so dearly, ‘And 
he who conducts me to her shall be recom- 


pensed for his trouble.’ 
‘Come then, you shall soon see her.’ 


Without delay we returned to thecity, and 
This one 
conducted me along until we reached a mag- 
nificent building, into which, without any 
ceremony we entered, passing through the 
hall, thence down a flight of stairs, and we 


all but one of the party left me. 


were in darkness. 


‘Remain for a moment where you are,’ said 


my companion. 


Searching around the gloomy apartment or 
lower vault of the mansion, he soon procured 








locked together, we stood for a long time.— 
This was the most pleasing hour of my whole 
life. I had rescued her from the power of a 
reckless wretch, who, deaf to the appeals of 
humanity, could thus wantonly sacrifice the 
happiness of another and destroy the only ob- 
ject constituting his welfare on earth. At 
length aroused by the suspense into which 
this meeting had involved us, I bade Louisa 
come from her prison house., ‘Fhe guide pre- 
ceded, us, and we were soon in the hall again, 
I offered the person who had been so favora- 
ble to my desires, a handsome remuneration, 
but he refused any thing of the kind, and 
thanking him, I left the house in company 
with Louisa. , 

Without delay we repaired to Madrid; but 
learning there that the Confessor had again 
sent for me, | left the city and remained ina 
neighboring village for nearly a year, where I 
had the pleasure of beholding my first born. 
Soon after this event, Louisa was seized with 
a dreadful and fatal malady, which impaired 
her health and brought her nigh to the pre- 
cincts ofthe grave. By day and night 1 sat 
beside her couch, watching with the mest anx- 
ious sol citude her changing features, as death 
fastened closer upon her debilitated frame.— 
Sne was not doomed to suffer a tedious and 
painful Ulness, forher pure spirit soon took 
its flight, and she perished in the bloom of we- 
manhood, leaving only a single being whom 
I could call friend or relation—a son. My 
loss was severe, but I felt satisfied that she 
‘enjoyed a purer happiness, free from this vile 
world of contention and strife. 

My songrew to manhood; and as I began 
to fasten my hopes upon him, presuming that 
with him I would still have one through life, 
who could administer the balm of comfort to 
me in my affliction; and in my years of de- 
cline, by his actions, remind me of the moth- 
erthat bore him. But, alas! all Idly ex- 
pectations are transient—like i, 
When you think they are yours, Wn almost 
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within your trembling grasp, they fly from | you have been fortunate—eminently so. Un- 
ou—so with me. The hluom of manhood like a majority of the Institutes around you, 
ad scarcely placed its seal upon the brow of you have chosen the name of an individual of 


h 


ane — 


- oS 


my son, than he was ruthlessly torn from me, | your own day. And from among the Am- 


and I was left alone. 
Friends, pardon me, I can go no farther!— 


Gonzoles had finished his story. | 


\erican Statesmen and Jurists of the present 
age youcould not have made a better or a 
more appropriate 


selection. By his own 


‘You have nottold us what became of Fer- | abilities, without adventitious aid, the influ 


dinand,’ said one of the party. 

‘True!’ replied Gonzoles, +1 never heard of 
him afterwards; I presumed I had slain him; | 
} knew nothing further.’ 

‘And of your son!’ 

‘Of him I never heard,’ replied Gonzoles. | 

The party now broke up, as the arrival of | 
Don Miguel did notoccur. Inthe succeeding , 
chapter we will conduct the reader to the con-| 
clusion of our tale. 

(To be Continued.) 





ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Henry Batpwin In- | 
STITUTE, Nov. 28th, 1842, 
BY WILLIAM M. PORTER. 
Fettow Memsers:—You have assembled 
together for the parpose of commemorating 
another anniversary of your Institute. ‘To 
you, the occasionis interesting and important. 
Instinctively does busy memory recall the 
transactions of bye-gone days, and fond imag- 
ination transport you back to the past. A 
thousand recollections crowd upon your 
minds, and scenes that have long been for- 
gotten are once morerevived. When youre- 
flect upon what has here occurred, do feelings 
of joy or sorrow pervade your minds? Sure ] 
am that your reflections are of an agreeable 
nature, for you have associated yourselves 
together in the most laudable pursuit imagi- 
nable—the improvement of the mind—a pur- 
suit than which a better or a pucer is un- 
known, ‘Three years ago, you, believing that 
the happiness and prosperity of mankind, and 
of yourselves, depended upon mental culture, 
founded this Institute. Since that time you 
have steadily moved forward. Complete 
success has crowned your undertaking. The 
little bark that some predicted would be 
wreeked upon surrounding breakers, has out- 
lived the storm; and now with every sail set, 
and propitious winds, your gallant vessel 
moves onward on its prosperous voyage.— 
True your members were once few, and your 
means limited; but all powerful time has com- 
pletely reversed your former situation, and 
now your Institute presents a fair example 
of what may be accomplished by perseve- 
rance and industry properly applied. 
You have often heard it remarked that there 
is much. in a name. 
benefit: 





hich arise to your Institute, from 


its name, must be numerous. 





If this be true, then the 


In this respect 


; ence of friends or wealth he has raised him- 


self to his present exalted station. It can be 
said of but few men that they were or are trus 
ly great. But if great acquirements, an ar- 
dent love of country, a strong and compre- 
hensive mind constitute what is called a great 
man, thenis Henry Baldwin entitled to this 
honorable appellation. Atthebarhe was its 
highest ornament. In the national legisla- 
ture “‘where mind meets mind in conflict 
stern”’ he was conspicious always ready to de- 
fend the interests of his censtituents and vin- 
dicate his country’s honor. As one of the 
ablest champions of the great American sys-~ 


| tem, he ranks with the illustrious statesmen 


of the West. Throughout his speeches 
there is a pure spirit of patriotism that recom 
mends them to all. You look in vain for that 
bitter party spirit in him which is so frequent. 
ly displayed by our legislators. Such men 
as Baldwin is, are mvch needed in the na- 
tional councils at the present time. The 


, factions demagogue whose voice is raised but 


to produce eontention would stand rebuked, 

and once more would our legislature be what 
it was, acongress of statesmen convened for 

the purpose of passing beneficial laws, always 

actuated by a patriotic amor patriae—not a 

body of men whose only aim is a disp'ay of 
oratory, and who care not for the honor of 
their country if their own ends be consumma-~ 
ted. It is now the province of Judge Bald- 
win to mete out justice—and well is the duty 
discharged. Elevated as he is, in place, in 
dignity and in the esteem and regard of all 
who know him, he hath never turned aside 
from the path of republican simplicity.— 
Weak minds are invariably ruined by good 
fortune; but he still pursues the even tenor of 
his way and in the profound statesman and 
learned judge, the stranger would only rec- 
ognize the unassuming citizen. He was 
early taught the truth of the ancient maxim, 
“Quisque suae fortunae faber.”” Knowing 
that uponhis own exertions depended his fu- 
ture eminence, and believing that every man 
must be architect of his own fortune, he ap- 
plied all the faculties of his vigorous mind to 
self improvement. 

What has been the result yon well know. 
Do you gentlemen imitzte his example—and 
should you not attain exalted stations, or ac- 
quire extended fame like his, you will only 
have the satisfaction, if satisfaction it be; of 
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knowing that the fault was not in your stars, | deeply planted in man’s nature, and there it 
but in yourselves. lives a raging passion. That man was never 
Perhaps the most prominent feature of the | created, who could look on this busy, bust- 
present age is the facility that man enjoys | ling world, and teel no desire to partake of 
for the acquisition ofknowledge. Itisalmost its honors and share its fame. The boy just 
impossible for an individual to reside in our! entering the pale -f youth, pants after distine- 
country and not become intelligent. The | tion,and in imagination dives into futurity, 
means are so numerous, the facilities so well | and revels in the ambition created by his own 
adapted to all, thathe’who neglects to profit) ardent mind. ‘Che man of intellect, of strong 
by them,is not only degrajed in his own ; mind, of fancy, of wit and elegance, feels 
eyes, but is forced by those by whom he is | its power, and embarks upon its stormy 
surrounded to feel his inferiority in his every | billows. Put how few, how very few of amn- 
act. But, gentlemen,it is a fact to which | bition’s votaries accomplish their ends. How 
your observation and experience ean testify | many, when victory is almost within their 
that vice and immorality have steadily advan- | grasp—when they fancy they have but to 
ced with learning, with art and with science, | stretch forth their hands and the long prayed 
When did an age pass by that was sw re-} for prize is theirs, stumble ip their paths and 
markable for discoveries in art and science as | sink down into the very depths of ruin and 
the present one? And when did vice and / despair. O! who can tell the number of no- 
immorality so extensively prevail as they | ble but misguided ones who have sacrificed 
now dot Throughout all ranks of society | themselves at ambition’s blood stained altar! 
has the monster sin extended, blighting with | Who can estimate the amount of talent wast- 
his fell presence all that is good and bright, ed in hopeless efforts to gain a place among 
and fair tolook upon. The reason of this is | the great and mighty of the earth? ’Tis said 
o»vious. The people of this age cultivate | of Julius Cesar that he wept on seeing a mon- 
their minds and neglect their hearts. ‘The gifts | ument erected to the memory of Alexander, 
thata lavish Providence has poured upon| who had gained a great victory, at an age 
mankind are improved by education and pol-| when he had, comparatively speaking, ac- 
ished by refinement, but the moral culture is | complished nothing. What mingled feelings 
neglected, the heartis leftinits original con- | of shameand anger, of envy and remorse, per- 
dition, corrupt and corrupting. To this, and | vaded his frame? ‘To see ambition’s votary 
this alone, can the depravity of the age be | in tear’s when fame’s earlier favorite crossed 
traced. ‘There is no spectacle so degrading, | his path, should have been sufficient to have 
so melancholy as that of amanof great mind | driven any remnant of it from the bosom of 
and profound attainments, destitute of suffi-| man. By it nations, too, have been drawn 
cient moral principle to employ themin a man-| out in battle array; their hearts palpitate with 
ner worthy of them. |anxiety. ‘Their chests heave with the appre- 
Speaking of such an one truly and beauti- hension of defeat, and swell with the hope of 
fully did Dr. Young remark: victory. Should thelooker on inquire “what 
‘A celebrated wretch do I behold means this grand array,” he might betold that 

W hen I behold a genius bright and base; they were fighting for ambition. Napoleon 
Of towering talents and terrestial aims ; Bonaparte, who rose like the sun, who bla- 
Methinks I see, as thrown from her bright | zed like a comet, but who died like any other 
sphere, man, lived but forambition. It was the sub- 
The glorious fragments of a soul immortal, _| ject of all his thoughts; _it was the subject of 
With rubbish mixed and glittering inthe dust, |! all his dreams. It burned fiercely within 
Struck at the splendid melancholy sight, him when crossing the snowy Alps; on the 
At once compassion soft, and envy rise— | plains of Waterloo it reigned supreme, At 
But wherefore envy? Talents angel bright, | Austerlitz and Merango, even when amid 
If wanting worth, are shining instruments the Pyramids of Egypt, with all the eviden- 
In false ambition’s hand, to finish faults ces of man’s mortality about him, it was his 
Illustrious and give infamy renown.” ruling, governing principle. If we contem- 
To you, gentlemen, whoare about entering | plate him as a general or Statesman, upon the 
the busy scenes of active life, it is important, | battle field, overlooking with eagle eye con- 
most important, that in the formation of your | tending armies, or in the cabinet directing a 
characters, you should follow those princi-| nation’s affairs, the same ambitious spirit is 
ples that have a direct tendency to elevate | displayed; we are dazzled by the brilliancy 
and ennoble mankind. Would you pursue | of that great mind, which swayed, governed 
the shadow, ambition? It has destroyed | and controled the destiny of France, and play- 
thousands. Ithas dashed the cup of happi | ed with Europeas though it had been erected 
ness {rom the lips of millions. But this im-| for his pleasure and amusement. Many are 
pulse is natural. The spirit of ambition is' the ways and different the sources by which 
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mankind seek their idvl. Some feeling its|a Votunraky Association, have evinced a 


strong power betake themselves to the tented 
field, “there to reap Jaurels ard send their 
names down time’s rapid stream in all the 
pomp and circumstance of war.” Others 
strike boldly cut on the political world, where 
they are for a time successful—but they who 
look for support from a fickle pecple lean on 
broken reeds—reverses will take place and 
they are bourne on the swift tides to cbscuri- 
ty. And yet, ruinous as itis, it has many vo- 
taries, for ambition cften appears with a fair 
face, an angel's form, and an enchanting 
mien. There is an ambition, however, that 
all should pursne. ‘The ambition that Frank- 
tin followed—the ambition that consecrated 
the memory of Washington. Let but the 
youth of our land follow their principles and 
imitate their example, and our country will be 
happy and our mofals pure—our nation’s 


disposition to avail yourselves of the many 
advantages that surround you. No higher 
eulogium could be pronounced on man, nor 
finer compliment paid him, than by saying 
that he earnestly strove to improve himself 
and better his condition. And in what pur- 
suit can he be more advantageously employ- 
ed than in cultivating those gifts that have 
been bestowed upon him by a kind Provi- 
dence? It should be a greater consideration 
than the amassing of wealth. The fleeting 
pleasures of a day should be totally disregar- 
ded, and all the energies of man should be 
concentrated uponthis single point. Consid- 
er for a moment the facul.ies that have been 
givenyou. The greatest and the best is that 
of reason. Its power and influence cannot 
properly be appreciated. Although you all 


fame coextensive with the world and our rep- 


utation unsullied. 


The most efficient manner, however. by 
which man may be elevated far above his 
original position, is by education properly di- 
rected and wisely cultivated. It is the magic 
wand that possesses power, wealth and un- 


possess it, still you cannot fully conceive its 
mighty effe¢ts upon the world. Foritis sur- 
rounded by a thousand mysteries that never 
can be solved or removed. You cannot look 
upon the many wonders of nature with other 
feelings than those of admiration and aston- 
ishment. But would you rightly view your- 
selves and properly estimate your own pow- 


told influence. It alone draws the line of|ers, you would find that you contain far more 


distinction between man and the rest of crea- 
tion. The sparkling diamond without the 


aid of art would be of no value. 


wonders than are to be found in the wildest 
freaks of nature. So wonderful, so powerful, 


} And man,|and so elevated is the human mind, that man, 
without the aid of education, would be a being 


scarcely one degree above the beasts of the 
forest. The mansion in ruins, the fairy land 


in endeavoring to solve its many mysteries is 
lost in all dark labyrinths, and naturally turns 
from it to admire the wisdom and the power 


devastated, the noblest productions of artjof him by whom it was created. Truly has: 
marted by the hand of destruction do not pre-| it heen remarked, that if the hands of nature 
sent so melancholy a spectacle as a mind un-| ever strove to excel their other works, it must 
improved, uncultivated. Within that cloud-| have been when they formed and moulded 








ed mind there may be enshrouded in ignor-|the human mind. And as itis nature’s grea- 


ance many a bright gem, which if polished, 
would reflect honor upon their possessor and 
he a blessing to mankind. Thanks to the 
spirit of the age, and the energy of man, a sys- 
tem of education Has been adopted, whieh will 
banish ignorance forever, I trust from our land. 
The youtit of our country, are by it instructed 
in every thing calculated to make them irtel- 
ligent men and useful citizens. To the man 
who takes delight in the march of learning, 
the patronage’whith our government bestows 
upon it must be pleasing, and he greatly errs 
who supposes that this patronage will be use- 
Jess to the nation. Ere long it will be re- 
warded witha whole community of intelli- 
es and discriminating men who will not on- 
y be able to protect and pursue their’ native 
liberties, but will also be qualified to enact 
laws for her welfare and the general good. 
i have, gentlemen, alluded tothe objects of 
your Association. You in common with the 
mass of mankind, have seen the great neces- 





sity and utility of mental culture, and you, by 





test production, so too has it had the greatest 
effect upon the world. Imagine universal’ 
nature in almost perfect chaos as it was when: 
first created, and then view it in its present 
improved condition, and you have a dim out- 
line of the mind’s greatness. ‘he world has: 
ever looked upon its own history in a false 


light. Men may say that an army gained a 
victory, and yet they forget that a general 


commanded—that a mind planned the ar- 


rangements, and that a mind set the opposing” 
masses inmotion. Rome did not extend her’ 
territory by the sword alone—it was by the 
mind—by the genius of her Cexesars and her 
Scipios. Carthage never gained that positiom 
which history has assigned her by the valor 
of | er sons; no, but by the matchless abilities 
ofher Hannibal. It was the mind that made 
all the great improvements that have taken’ 
placein art and science. It has effected all 
changes that have occurred in the world, and 
by it must the world be governed inall future 
ages. Without it what would be man? *& 
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Being without power—a fit companion for the 
beasts of the forest. Where would beall the 
learning that makes him a creature of such 
fearful strength? UnknowN—be¢ause it! 
would never have beencalled into being. The | 
proud achievements of man would never have | 
lived on the pages of history. Puiosoruy | 
with her thousand beauties Would nevet have 
engaged his attenticn. ‘The poetic fires of| 
Milton or of Byron would never have been | 
kindled, and the mighty spell of eloquence 
would never have been thrown over mankind.. 

Gentlemen, there is no conn'ry where the 
mind has such a free scope asin your own. | 
Here it has a boundless field where all the) 
powers are displayed. Here talents are res- 
pected—here genius is honored. Our repub-' 
lican institutions and our nation’s rapid pro- 
gress to greatness, are all owing to the abili- 
ty of those who were entrusted with the gov- 
‘ernment of this country in other days. And 
mow youenjoy the full fruition of their labor; 
and now the destiny of that country, for 
Whose liberties they so long struggled begins 
to be observed. Youcannot followitbeyond 
the present time with certainty; but you can 
see the shadows that past and present events 
have cast before them and thus are enabled 
to form a dim outline of the future. When 
the weary pilgrim landed on the rock of Ply- 
mouth, and cast his eyes upon desert shores 
and deep forests, into whose midst the light, 
of heaven had never penetrated, little did he 
imagine the glorious deStiny that awaits this 
vast continent. it never entered his unpre- 
tending mind that millions would inhabit the 
land on which he then stood. He could not 
believe that this was the stage on which 
would be brought forward characters that 
would operate uponthe whole world. His 
wildest dream could not have foreshadowed, | 
nor his highest hopes have anticipated the 
greatness at which your country has arrived. 
He whose historical researches have bid him 
to trace the progress of nations from infancy 
to maturity cannot have failed to observe the | 
auspicious circumstances that have hitherto! 
attended this nation’s career. ‘The Roman 
thought his country sécure when he reflected | 
‘on the great number of her citizens, the vast | 
‘extent of her territory and the irresistable | 
power ofher arms. This country, said he, | 
must last while time endures—our wealth we | 
cannot ascertain—our numbers are untold and 
our prowess who¢an withstand? But whilst 
he was indulging in these thoughts, he knew 
not that the barbarian had alread: y raised aloft 
his battle axe, ready to hurl it at his coun- 
try’s heart. Americans, however, have no 
toreign foe to fear. One of the elements pro- 
tects you from invasionfrom abroad. Ifever 
your eagle is checked in his onward flight, 
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the fatal arrow will be sped from the brow of 
the American renegade. If ever his bright 


| plumes are stained with his hearts-btood, it 


will be drawn forth by the hand of the domes- 
tic traitor. I cannot, however, believe, that 
this country is to halt in her march. ‘True, 
there ate a few, who are madly endeavoring 
to pull asunder the States, But the intelli- 
gence of the people must prevent this. 

Your country’s better genius will surely 
protect her from the demon of dissolution.— 
The good star of your nation’s destiny that 
has hitherto shone on her way and illumined 
her path, will not withhold its light and veil 
itself in darkness. ‘The records of strife and 
commotion must never blot your history.— 
Providence has higher ends to be a¢complish- 
ed. The experiment of man’s capability tor 
self-government has been successfully tried. 
Another and amore sublime trial is yet to be 
made. Man’s perfection will ere long be ex- 
hibited. Then your destiny will be manifest 
toall. Your history will be one continued 
record of greatness. The propitious morn 
that opened on your nation’s birth will lose 
none of its lustre by being changed to noon. 
The star of your destiny will never set until 
all the objects for which it rose have been ac- 
complished. ‘The patriot and the philanthro- 
pist, the lover of freedom in every clime may 
join with the poet in his rapturous exclama- 
tion, with regard to vour country. 

“Still may her flowers untrammeled spring: 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise: 
And yet till time shall fold his wing 


Remain earth’s lovliest paradise.” | 


Such, my fellow members, is the happy 
country of whose population you form a part. 
Judging by the past and the present, may I 
not with truth and propriety say, that soon 
the sublime spectacle will be presented to the 
world, of a great and an intelligent people, 


bound together by a thousand tender ties, 
moving triumphantly onward in the true pur- 


suit of happiness and wisdom. 








Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it 
be instiled into your children, that the liber- 
ty of the press is the palladium ofall the civ- 
il, political and religious rights of an Eng- 
lishman.—Junius. 





—— Years steal 


| Fire from the mind as vigor ftom the limb: 


And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles at the 
brim.—By ron. 








Dirvicutt Puncrvation.—Putting a stop 
to woman’s tongue. . 


LiTERATURE IN DISHABILLE.—Lying in bed 
writing poctry. 
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| this distress, we see that the poor have not 
been neglected, that there are few who have 
| not had cause of rejoicing, and by the good- 
_ness of onr citizens, the ‘heart of the widow 
has been made to sing for joy,” and none can 


that they have not been both “fed and 


But °43 is now here, and judging from the 


| past, we think the people will be both wise 


Mr. A. S. Trumeutt will act as Agent for | and better; that they will be more cautious in 
the Casket, in the counties of Washington, | future, and improve the blessings which have 


Fayette, Green, and Westmoreland. During | 

this month he will call on our subscribers, 

and we would thank them to settle the amount , 

of their bills. 
Post Master, Burlington, Iowa. | 
Mr. E. B. Lane, Meadville. 


JANUARY 1, 1843. 

Last night, as our Patrons are well aware, 
at precisely 12 o’clock, the old year took its 
departure, and in its place came the new one, | 
fresh and vigorous as from the womb of the | 
morning, and not laden with a burden of 365 | 
days of crime, of dishonesty, and of every thing | 
that has had a tendency to add to the black | 
catalogue of which old °42 went away so well | 
burthened. But though this is, ina great de- | 
gree, the way with every year since the crea- | 
tion, yet, the one thatis past, has many pleas- | 
ing recollections, and many tales of goodness, | 
of kindness, and of hospitality, to carry along | 
with it tothe land of its predecessors. The 
old year can tell of but few battles fought, of 
few countries subjugated, and of but little 
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been so abundantly bestowed to render them 


happy and comfortable; that honesty will 


characterise their dealing, and sobriety and 


good sense their actions; that they will this 
year practice the good old rule “to do as you 
would wish others to do toyou.” And final- 
ly, that each and every one who reads this ar- 
ticle, will come forward and subscribe for 
the Casket. and show their good will by send- 
ing the amount of his subscription money, 
and which we will recognise as one of the 
greatest blessings a generous and enlightened 
public can bestow onus during the coming 
ear. 








ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Philological Institute, on 
the 15th Anniversary, by T. J. Bicuam, 
Esq. Published by order of the Institute. 
A. Jaynes, Printer. 


We have not had time to give to this 
address such a careful reading as its merits 
demand. We think that the subject chosen, 





clashing of arms, in comparison to some; at 


the same time, there is a long account to set- | 
tle, of the distress which unwise legislation | 
has brought upon our country, and which has | 
been the means of making the poor doubly feel | 


their poverty, and even many of those who 
thought themselves in a fair way to prosperity 
and happiness, have been forced to relinquish 
their all, to satisfy the demands of the credi- 
tor, or compelled to abandon their business in 
despair. This, we know, has been the fate 
of thousands, and many a poor fellow, who 
to-day is showing forth as worth thousands, 
to-morrow is the poor pennyless Bankrupt.— 
Such is a part of the melancholy history of old 
42, while at the same time, in the midst of all 


3 


‘‘the character of the Pioneers of the Valley of 
the Ohio,” is a good one, and if our public 
speakers would adopt the system laid down 
by Mr. Bigham, and in place of going to for- 
eign lands to find subjects from which to form 
public addresses, they would choose subjects 
which is Americanintheir nature, this course 
would have a very powerful tendency to ele- 
vate the character of American literature, both 
at home and aboard. Letour public speakers 
adopt this course, and in a short time the effect 
will be felt by all classes in the community, 
in giving them a just idea of our owncountry, 
of its extent and resources, and of its early his. 
tory, of which we can never become too well 
acquainted. 
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But we must say that this Address is of the 


first order, and the language good, and hope 
at some future time to give some extra‘ts to 
our readers. 





Mr. Frew’s Address before ‘he Henry Bald- 
win Institute shall appear in our next. 





To our correspondent ‘*Cultor,” we return 
our thanks for the neat address tothe old year, 








which we publish on the last page of the Cas- | 
ket. 


2 | 





We would ask the attention of our readers 
to the article in the present number of the Cas- | 
ket, on Dr. Espy’s theory of Storms, read by | 
Mr. H. C. Moorneap, before the Philologica] | 
Institute of this city. and furnished for publi- | 
cation by T. J. Bicuam, Esq. Itis well wor- 
thy of an attentive perusal, and the reader will 
find embodyed init the first principles of his 
new theory of storms, which has every where 
attracted the attention of the scientific to this. 
new discovery. Should,Dr. Espy’s theory be 
established. of which we have no doubt, it will | 
place his name among the philosophers and | 
benefactors of the present age. 





MR. PORTER’S ADDRESS. | 

In this gentleman’s Address, which is pnb- | 
lished in the present number of Casket, the | 
reader will please correet the following errors, | 
which oceurred in the hurry of setting up the | 
article. Mr. Porter did not see the sheet until 
after it was printed off. On page 158, 2d col. 
umn, read the sentence thus—‘By it nations 
too have been-driven from the path of justice. 
Observe those armies drawn cut in battle ar- 





ray,’ &c. On page 159, read “the ambition 
that consecrates the memory of Washington.” 
Also, for coup you rightly view yourself, 
for wouLp, &c. Also, awaited forawaits, &c- 
Also, he whose historical researches have Lep 
him, not Bip him, &c. Also, eloquence for 
elegance, &c. Also, might and effects, for 
mighty effects, &c. Also, preserve their na- 
-tion’s jiberties, for pursue, &c. Also, Its 
dark labyrinths, for atu dark, &c. 





ALEXANDER’s Messencer Ann PuiLapeL- 





aHiA Weexkty CuronicLe.—This sheet is 


much enlarged andimproved. The workman-! 


— —— --—- -- = 





determined to spare no pains to make it one 
of the most interesting weeklys of the day, if 
good taste in the selection of interesting mat- 
ter isacriterion of judging. We would recom- 
mend this paperin preference to any other eas- 
tern weekly. Single subscription $2. In 
clubs, 10 copies for $10. 
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WHISKEY INSURRECTION. 
Every thing that relates tothe early history 


| of our country is interesting to those of the 


presentday. Notransactions, however, can 


be as interesting as those which took place in 
our own county and neighborhood. Of this 


‘kind is the following article whichis extract- 


ed from the Temperance Advocate, and which 
gives a true account of that memorable event. 
This history affords another evidence of the 
sceres Which have been enacted, and which, 
we have no doubt, the **Whiskey Boys” of 
our day would like to see enacted again in de- 
fence of their**good old Monongahela.” We 
do not wonder that such scenes did occur, 
when we consider thatalmost every individual 


| who was able to purchase a still, and a few 


bushels of grain to commence on, were enga- 
ged in the business. But thanks to the T'em- 
perance men, they have broughtabout a new 
order of things, and where the “Whiskey 


| Boys” had “liberty poles,” and held boister- 


ous meetings around them, the temperance 
men have now their Washington Hall, and 
their meetings, if occasionally a little noisy, 
we are quite sure itis not the spirit of ‘old 
Monongahela,”’ which causes the disturbance, 
but joy that so many are quitting the ranks of 
the destroyer, and enlisting under the banner 


of sobriety, peace and good order. We wish 
them abundant success. 


«In 1794, the Whiskey insurrection broke 
outin Western Pa. It is called the Whiskey 
Insurrection, because the distillers of whiskey 
and others of that portion of Pennsylvania, 
obstinately and by force of arms, resisted the 
payment of the excise duties or taxes which 
Congress had, by an act passed in 1791, and 
amended in May, 1793, laid on stills and the 
manufacture of whiskey. Under the act of 
1791, the duty on a still was sixty cents per 
gallon measure, and oneach gallon of whiskey 
made nine cents, which were reduced by the 
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new act, so as to make t'ie former fifty four 
cents and the latter seven cents. 
was at this time a great article of trade in 
Western Pennsylvania; and there is perhaps 
nota whiskey drinker from the shores of Lake 


Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, whohas not heard | 
the praises of ‘the old Monongahela” article, | 


for it stood high in all the ram camps. The 


Insurgents put up “liberty poles,’ and held | 


many boisterous public meetings around them 


at Pittsburgh, Brownsville, Parkinson’s Fer- | 


ry, (now Williamsport,) on the Monongahela, 
Braddock’s Field, &c. where violent mea- 


sures were adopted to defeat the law, and to | 


prevent the officers of the general government 
from doing their duty. We may form some 
idea of the spirit of the times, from the lan- 
guage of Alexander Addison, then President 
Judge of that Judicial district, who did all in 
his power to preserve order, and who assures 
us that “chopping off heads was spoken of as 
easly as slicing acucumber, and burning hou- 
ses became as trivial as tearing waste paper.”’ 


Whiskey | 





contained a population of sixteen thousand 
men, capable of bearing arins; seven thousand 
of whom, it was supposed, could be brought 
into the field. The Governor of Pennsylva- 
| nia, Thomas Mifflin, assured President Wash- 





ington, that all the militia that could be mus- 
tered in Pennsylvania would not be sufficient 
_to meet the combined force of the insurgents 
and that it would be necessary to callin troops 
from the adjoining States to enforce obedi 
ence to the excise law. Washington, on re- 
eciving this intelligence, issued a proclama- 
| tion commanding the Insurgents to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their several abodes 
before the first of the ensuing September.— 
, But lest a force might be necesaary, he made 
| a requisition on the Governors of Pennsylva- 
|nia, New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia im- 
| mediately to organize and prepare to march 
| at a minute’s warning their several quotas of 
| militia, necessary to compose an army of 
| twelve thousand men, to be commanded by 
Governor Lee of Virginia, with the Gover- 


| 


Bills of indictment were soon presented in the | nors of Pennsylvania and New Jersey as his 
United States Court against the chief offen-| aids. While the requisite steps were taking 
ders, and writs were at the same time issued | to bring this force into the field, Washington 
against a great number of non-complying dis- | deputed Jasper Yates, James Ross, and Wil- 
tillers. In July the Marshal repaired to the | liam Bradford, three distinguished and popu- 
scene of disorders, for the purpose of serving | lar Pennsylvanians, to visit and offer general 
these writs, when he and Gen. Neville, the | pardon to all the Insurgents on condition of 
still and liquor Inspector, were assailed and their future obediencetolaw. Governor Mif- 
arrested at Neville’s house by about five hun- | flin supported these movements by issuing a 
dred Insurgents, who tock all their papers | similar proclamation, and appointing Thomas 
from them and burnt down Neville’s house. | McKean and William Irvincommissioners to 
The Marshal, who was very rudely treated | actin concert with those of the General gov- 
andin great danger of losing his life. wasnot| erament. These commissioners accordingly 
released until he had made a solemn promise | appeared on the ground, and did every thing 
that he would serve no more processes on the | that eloquent and patriotic men could do to 
western side of the Allegheny mountains.— | stay the spirit of rebellion, but all to no effect, 
They were now suffered to go to Pittsburgh, | for the Insurgents went on in their course, de- 
where the Insurgents demanded that the Mar- | termined to resist the excise law to the last 
shal should give up all the rest of his papers, | extremity. In fact Jacob Cribs, Daniel Har- 
and that Neville should resign his office as | old and eleven others attempted in the dead of 
Inspector, which they, however, evaded do- | night, to break open thedoors and windows of 
ing, and as Pittsburgh no longer afforded them | Simon Drum, in the town of Greensburgh, in 
any security, escaped down the Ohio, and! order to get hold of, beat, wound and tar and 
thence by a circuitous route to the seat of! feather the commissioners. They were after- 
government. ‘The Insurgents now despatch- | wards indicted as rioters, and nine of them 
ed a party which stopped the mail from Pitts-| convicted. Governor Mifflin now rode into 
burgh to Philadelphia, cut it open and took | the lower counties and being a powerful de- 
out and read all the letters which it contained | claimer, addressed the militia at different pla- 
for the purpose of discovering such secret ene- | ces with such effect that Pennsylvania was 


mies as might still remain in their midst. As 
some of the letter-writers strongly disapprov- 
ed of their violent proceedings, the Insurgents 
forthwith appointed delegates to hold, and did 


not behind her sister States in furnishing the 
| quota of militia required of her. Qn the 25th 
| of September, President Washington issued 
a second proclamation describing in terns of 


hold a general convention at Parkison’s Fer- | great energy the obstinate and rebeliivus spir- 
ry, on the 14th of August to compel the re- | it with which the miid propositions of the 
signation of all officers engaged in the collec- | government had been received, and declaring 
tion.of duties on distilled spirits and to with-| his fixed determination, in obedience to the 
stand by force of arms the sovereign authority | high and important duties enjoined by the 
of the United States. ‘The Insurgentcountry | Constitution, to “take care that the laws be 
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faithfully executed, against all offenders and | 
to this end ordered the troops to rendezvous| go, 

at Bedford and Cumberland. From these | And earth js all falsehood and guile. 
points the army marched in two divisions into | 


the country of the Insurgents, who, overawed | Then wonder not, stranger, why grief’s plain- 
by this superior force, did not venture to as-| tive notes 
semble in arms, and thus, by a prudent and | Should echo the wires among; 


vigorous effort put down an Insurrection,whicn | Or why on the wind our wailing now floats; 
had, at one time, threatened to involve the | Orharps on the willows are hung, 
whole Union in a civil war. Nota single 


life was lost, the “liberty poles”’ disappeared, | Oh! how shall we sing of pure friendship or 
and “the Whiskey Boys” at last quietly, but! Joye? 


with sullenness submitted to the operation of Forit seems they forever have fled 
the excise law. Eighteen of the ringleaders Far away froin this earth, tothe realms above; 


of the rebellion, viz: Vigol, Mitchel, Porter, ' Or are buried downlow with the dead. 
Stewart, Wright, &o. who refused to give as- | 


surance of ‘iture submission were arrested | iid ‘Literary Casket. 
and taken to Philadelphia, and tried for high | —— 
treason. Someofthem were eventually par- | REPORT 


doned by President Washington, In 1815, | Read before the Philological Institute, Pitts- 
two of the Insurgent counties alone, viz: | burgh, Pa. by H. C. MoorHeap, Esq. a 
Washington and Allegheny contained about | member. 

1500 distilleries, but it is doubtful whether! Resoivep, That the new theory of Dr. Es- 


fifteen, in active operation, can now be found | py accounts satisfactorily for the various phe- 
in all Western lennsylvania. | nomena of storms, and promises results high- 


MrLTon. | ly useful to Physical Geography, Agriculture, 
| Navigationand Meteorology. ’ 
For the Literary Casket. | Resonvep, That Dr. Espy deserves the aid 
a | of the people, and as faras practicable, of the 
AN ANSWER, | government, to enable him to continue his im- 
ToJ, W's” “Remonstrance,” addressed to the | portant investigationa and complete his theo- 
Miss G—s. and published in the Nov. Casket. | ry. 


| The Select Committee, to whom were re- 
BY MISS MARGARET AND Miss Maria c—. | ferred the above resolutions, beg leave respect- 





Fordeath marks our footsteps wherever we 








—_— | fully to submit the following 
Oh! why do you wonder that sorrow’s deep | Report. 

tones | Your Committee are aware that the subject 
So long should embitter the lyre, /under consideration has often been made a 


That woe has re-echoed in wild hollow-moans | the 


. me of jest and ridicule. The proposition 
So long o’er the tremulous wire? 


_ of a mortal man, to call down rain from Hea- 


| ven, and to guide the course of the clouds 
Our harps have so long beenawakened to woe, and tempests, was considered wild, if not 


That the wind, which now sighs o’er the impious. 


He was called upon to supply 

chords, our navigable rivers with water in dry seas- 

Can only, in wild broken strains, from them ons; he was styled in derision, the “Storm 

flow, | King;”’ he was laughed out of the Legislature 
Of accent like sorrowful words. 


of his native State; and if the spirit of the age 


had permitted, he would probably have been 
Long, long have we strove to awake in each 


: burned at the stake or hanged and quarter- 
7 ed for daring to usurp the prerogative of 
The light notes of gladness and joy; /Omnipotence. But Dr. Espy was not to be 


But Death sweeps his hand o’er the wires | ridiculed out of the truth. In the true spirit 
again, 


. |of Philosophy he persisted, explaining and 
And blights whathe may not destroy. _ arguing, until, in the words of a high author- 
? . | ity, he has “triumphed over every objection, 
It is true, that when music descended to earth, | and rallied all opinions to his own.” 


The morning stars joined in the strain; | ‘The new theory has been adopted, with per- 
But sin had not then unto death given birth, | haps a few exceptions, by the eminently sei- 
Or stamped on mankind its foul stain. _ entific men of our own country; ithas been re- 


; nen ceived with favor and discussed with great 
Since then, there is little tocheer us below, 


, ‘ , interest in England; and was warmly com- 
Or light up the brow with a smile; mended by a committee recently appointed to 
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investigate it by the Academy of Science in | and grow colder. Itis found by experiment, 
Paris. | that the cold produced by expansion, equals 
In his recent publication, Dr. Espy has | one degree and a quarter, for every hundred 
brought together a mass of facts, accompanied | yards ofascent. Itis also found by experi- 
with the details of experiment and observa- | ment, that the dew point falls one quarter of a 
tion, which seem to place his leading hypo-' degree forevery hundred yards of ascent.— 
thesis beyond a doubt. Inthe limits allowed | Hence it follows, that when air rises as many 
to your Committee, we can do nothing more | hundred yards as there are degrees in the 
than glance at ihe general features of the the- | complement of the dew point, its vapor will 
ory. | be condensed into cloud. ‘The height at which 
‘lo understand the explanations which we cloud begins to form, depends, therefore, on 
propose to sub nit, it will be necessary to bear | the dew point, and can be ascertained any 
in mind the following well known scientific | day by experiment. . 
principles and definitions. The air in the up-moving column being 
1. The earth is surrounded by an aTMos- | rarified, the surrounding air rushes in. When 
FHERE, Which is supposed to extend about | the equilibrium is thus destroyed other rising 





forty-five miles upward, and which presses 
with a weight of 15 pounds to the square inch 


columns areformed. ‘These sometimes unite, 
the agitation becomes great, and thus storms 





on objects at the surface of the earth—the are produced. 

pressure constantly diminishing as you as-; When the vapor in the up-moving column 
cend. ‘This atmosphere is elastic, and pres- is condensed, caloric 0! elasticity is evolved, 
ses equally in all directions; it is colourless; | and prevents the air from ey as rapidly 
and intangible, except when in motion. Heat as it did before cloud began to form. ‘This 
expands and cold condenses i. When ex- 


, Will check the formation of cloud above; and 
panded it becomes lighter and rises upwards; | finally, at great elevations the dew point falls 
when condensed it becomes heavier and sinks | as rapidly as the temperature of the up-moving 


towards the earth. It has a constant tenden-| column. When this happenscloud will cease 
cy to preserve its equilibrium—so that, when to form. ; 
any portion becomes lighter from expansion, | It is found by caleulation, that the coloric 
the surrounding heavier airrushes in to fill the of elasticity, given out in the formation of one 
partial vacuum. Its expansion produces | cubic foot of water, will expand the air in the 
cold, its condensation heat. | cloud 6700 cubic feet. ‘This great expansion 
2. Aqueous Vapour is found by experiment | will cause the air above to spread outwards in 
to be 3-8 lighter than atmospheric air. | all directions; and unless currents in the up- 
3. ‘The Dew Pont is the point of the ther- | per air interfere, the cloud will assume the 
mometer, at which cloud begins to form. A | shape of a mush-room—as we may every day 
common experiment for ascertaining it is the | observe in nature. — : 
following: ‘ake a common tumbler, and fill| During all the time the cloud is forming its 
it with wa'er of moderate temperature, then | base will continue flat and at the same eleva- 
cool the water with ice, put a thermometer in tion; and all the clouds around will base their 
it, and note the point at which mist begins to | bases on the same level—for while the dew 
form on the outside—this is the dew point.— | point remains the same, the air must constant- 
The difference in degrees between the tem- ly rise to the same hight before its vapor is 
perature of the water, and the temperature of condensed into cloud. 
the surrounding air, is the complement of the | In some conditions of the atmosphere it is 
dew point. The dew point varies according , impossible for cloud to form. For example, 
as there is more or less vapor in the air. | the dew point may be so low, that the np-mov- 
4. Cauoric oF ELASTIcITY, is the caloric, | ing column will never rise high enough to 
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or heat, emitted when gaseous substances are 
condensed into fluids. 


| have its vapor condensed. So also, if the 
earth is colder than the air which is in con- 
\tact with it, (as sometimes happens after a 


Formation oF CLoups. ; long period of cold weather,) no up moving 
Applying these settled principles, Dr. Es- column can form, however much vapor the 
py’s main position is, that all clouds are form- atmosphere may contain. ‘ 
ed by-up-moving columnsof air. Whenever, | When the dew point.is very low, if masses 
from peculiar localities, from the object on | ofair should rise high enough to form cloud, 
which the sun beats, or from artificial causes, | it would be detached from the up-moving co}. 
any portion of air becomes warmer than the | umn, and dissolve as soon as formed. These 
surrounding air, it grows lighter and rises, are the light gossamer clouds which we often 
carrying its gaseous vapor up with it. As it | see floating in the blue sky, and which vanish 


rises,it comes under constantly diminishing 
pressure, and therefore, continues to expand 


| before we can trace their form. 
W hile cloud is forming, the columnis often 











‘Tornapo AND water Spour. 

If the air below is very hot, the dew point | 
high, and there are no cross currents of air to 
a great height, then, when an up-moving cur- 
rent is once formed, it will go on, constantly 
increasing in violence; and when the vapor 
begins to condense, the caloric of elasticity, 
while as above explained, it will check the 
formation of cloud, will give new torce and 
velocity to the up-moving column. ‘The base 
of the cloud then formed will at first be flat 
as usual, but when the cloud rises high, and 
the surrounding air becomes greatly rarified, 
the weight of the air at the surface of the earth 
will become less—in other words, the barom- 
eter will fall, and the air will no longer have 
to rise so high before it will begin to form 
cloud from cold of diminished pressure.— 
Hence the base of the cloud will become con- 
vex, (the barometer falling most at the cen- 
tre,) the surroundiug air will rush in, and the 
currents inwards and upwards, become ex- 
tremely violent. Under these circumstances, 
if the barometer should fall two inches, which 
may easily happ n, the cold of diminished 
pressure will cool the air ten degrees, and 
witha favorable dew point, the cloud will 
continue to form downwards, until it reackes 
theearth. This, if it occur on land, will be 
the Tornado; if at sea, the Water Spout. 

The examination of the tr-cks of various 
Tornadoes made by Dr. Espy and others, 
seem to afford decisive confirmation of the 
theory. Inno other phenomena are the prin- 
ciples so fully illustrated, and no others leave 
so lasting and terrible proofs behind them.— 
One of the most recent of these fearful visita- 
tions was that which overwhelmed the city 
of Natchez, and in that instance it is said the 
new theory was fully demonstrated. ‘*Had 
the Heavens,” says Professor Forshey of 
Mississippi, “had the Heavens obeyed Mr. 
Espy’s summons, and every wind rushed to 
the pointhe assigned it, and had the Omnip- 
otent clothed him for the moment with his own 
dread powers, the demonstrations of his ‘Phil- 
osophy of Storms,’ could not have been sub- 
limer or more ‘riumphant.”’ 

The theory of Tornadoes formerly received, 
supposed a whirling or spiral motion—and 
hence the familiar name of whirl-wind. This 
supposition is completely exploded by Dr. 
Espy. His hypothesis of up-moving columns 
and the resulting consequences fully explain 
the phenomena of the ‘lornado. Its motion 
along the earth is caused either by a general 
current of wind moving the whole body en 
masse, or, more probably, by currents in the 
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current in the direction of the axis of the storm, 
and the surrounding air rushing in upon the 


rarified air of the ‘Tornado, produces a latteral 
current from each side. An objeet driven in 
by the side-current and meeting the onward 
current, will move in a curve course behind, 
and this will happen in the same manner on 
either side of the axis of the storm—which is 
verified by observation. An object blown in 
from the side may receive such impetus as to 
be driven clear across the track of the storm, 
and lodged on the other side. This also will 
happen equally on either side; and thus ob- 
jects onopp site sides of the track may change 
their relative positions. 

Light bodies which are carried up, such as 
leaves, branches, shingles, and so on, will ap- 
pearto whirl. This motion is caused by the 
conflicting currents. Anobject blown in from 
the side, and meeting the former current will 
move in a curve; those coming in from the 
right, whirling from left to right, and those 
coming in from the left, from right to left— 
Objects rising from the centre of the storm, 
(not being subject to the lateral currents,) 
will not whirl. 

The air in the storm being rarified, should 
it pass over a house which is close, the ex- 
pansion of the air within will burst it open, 
throwing the roof upwards, and the walls out- 
wards. Boxes and drawers will also be ex- 
ploded, and the corks blown out of empty bot- 
tles. 

Light objects which are carried up—such 
as fragments of houses, limbs of trees, frogs, 
fish, &c. if no eross currents interfere will 
rise to a great height; and evenif thrown out 
from the column above, as they descend, the 
air rushing in from the sides may carry them 
back, when they will again rise, and thus fre- 
quently fali and rise alternately without 
reaching the earth. 

If the course of the Tornado should be ar- 
rested for afew seconds by a mountain or any 
other cause, the cloud would become saturat- 
ed, and the weight so great that it would 
burst and fall in a torrent. Such was the 
cause of the great flood at Hollidaysburgh, in 
1838. 

(‘The water-spout at sea depends on the 
same principles. The moment the cloud 
forms down to the surface, the water rushes 
up to fill the partial vacuum: and, as the col- 
umn may be broken, as we before observed, 
by cross currents of wind, so every old sailor 
knows that a water spout may be destroyed by 
firing a cannon into it. ] 

Hatt. 

Drops of water which are carried very high 

by the up-moving column, and thrown out in 





upperair. This onward motion produces a 





the regions of cold air above will freeze, and 
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fallin a shower of hail. In the tornado, 
should the column be perpendicular, those 
drops will be thrown oat on both sides, and as 
they descend, after heing frozen, the surround- 
ing heavier air rushing in, will blow them to- 
wards the centre; and thus, all alung the track | 
of the tornado two veins of hail will fall, not 
far apart. A fact often observed, and which 
had long astonished the people, and puzzled | 
the philosophers—until Dr. Espy’s theory | 
furnished this simple explanation. ‘There | 
seems to be no other way in which hail can 
form in the summer seasons, or in hot cli-| 
mates. 

When the action of the up-moving column 
i3 very violent, and great quantities of water | 
are thrown out above, sheets of ice are formed 
which fall to the earth in large masses. 

Rain. 

As air cannot move upwards without com- 
ing under diminished pressure; expanding, 
cooling, and, if the dew-point is favorable, 
condensing its vapor, it follows that every 
cause, natural or artificial, which produces 
a damp-moving column, when the comple-. 
ment of the dew-point is small, the air above 
and below calm, and the upper air of ordina- | 
ry temperature, must producerain. ‘Thus rain 
will follow volcanic eruptions, great battles, | 





and even accidental fires, if the circumstances | 
are favorable. And the heat arising from’ 
large cities will often produce it. | 
It often happens, that though the comple-_ 
ment ofthe dew point issmall at the surface 
of the earth, the air above is very dry; and as 
whena cloud begins to form, the caloric of 
elasticity expands the air of the column, the 
surrounding dry air will rush in, at the base 
of the we | and rise upwards, mingling with 
it, and preventing the saturation of the cloud. | 
Otherwise every cloud formed under the above 
circumstances ought to produce rain. 


{ 


Practica, Uses. 

Such being the doctrines of the theory, its 
truth might easily be put to the test ofexperi-| 
ment. Fret a favorable state of the atmos- | 
phere be chosen by careful observation, and a 
great conflagration produced—aif the theory is 
true, a storm would follow. Its origin being 
thus known, its progress could be watched; 
its various changes noted; and the causes 
which increase or modify its violence, ascer- 
tained with certainty. Let the knowledge 
thus acquired be applied to storms produced 
by nature, and the mariner will no longer be 
at the mercy of the winds, but will know 





when a storm is coming, in what direction it 
is moving, how he can escape its violence, or 
by what means he can subdue it to his use, 
and make it propel his vessel. 


In seasons of great drought, rain might be 
produced where it was most needed, and the 
storm power of the air being thus drawn off, 
instead of gathering into fearful tornadoes 
and ravaging the earth, would be made to de- 
scend in fertilizing showers. 

The improvement of one science affords new 
facilities to many others; and no haman saga- 
city can now foresee the vastresults to science 
and the ultimate b'essings to mankind, that 
might flow directly and indirectly from the 
full establishment ot Dr. Espy’s theory. 

Confident of the truth of his discoveries, in 
18—, Dr. Esyy applied to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, for aid, to enable him to try a 
grand experiment. He asked no money if he 
was notsuccessful. With heroic faith he was 
willing to stake his all upon the issue, but de- 


sired a pledge, that he should be reimbursed 
_the expense incurred, if the winds obeyed his 


summons. ‘The Legislature refused his ap- 
plication, and laughed at his project. They 
were too wise and too wary to be allured to 
the scheme of establishing a new empire in 
the regions of air, with a “Storm King,” at 
its head—but gravely resolved, that it would 
be more ‘profitable’ to dive into the bowels 
of the earthin quest of coal and’ore. ‘They de- 
clined entering upon calculations to determine 


ithe flight of tornadoes, but employed their 


wisdom in devising means to give new speed 
to the iron hoops of their locomotives. 

Your committee, however, think, with great 
defference, that even that enlightened and 
honorable body mighthave listened to the de- 
monstrations of a philosopher, and aided him 
in testing the truth of great principles, with- 
out danger of forfeiting their claim to the res- 
pect of mankind, or derogating from either 
their individual or collective character. We 
are of opinion, that it would be peculiarly ap- 
propriate, that the same Commonwealth which 


| first taught the world how to aim the fiery 
‘darts, and direct the artillery of Heaven, 


should also teach it the higher art of marshal- 
ing the battalions of clouds, and managing 
the sceptre of the winds. 

But the necessary means for trying an ex- 
periment on a large scale have not yet been 
furnished. It may be long before either pub- 
lic or private liberality will supply them; and 
perhaps the stubbornness of mankind will 
never be fully conquered until, on some dis- 
astrous day, agreat city shall be wrapped in 
flames, driving the heated air aloft, and send- 
ing forth a°whirlwind from its ruins, to pro- 
claim at once, the fall of man’s wealth and 
pride, and the triumph of the ‘Philosophy of 
Storms.” 


Your Committee, theretore, respectfully re- 


,commend. that the Resolutions be adopted, 


without amendment. 
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Farewe t, old year! thy glory is all flown, 

Sunk from our eyes beneath time’s rolling 
wave; 

The howling winds, with melancholy tone, 

Now sing their requiems o’er thy snowy grave. 


Departed year! thy melodies are hushed; 

And the low whisperings of thy balmy breath, 

Which fanned the flowers that in the valleys 
blushed, 


Have sunk with thee to silence and to death. 


No more the robin, atthe morning’s dawn, 
Pours to the sunits sweet melodious notes; 
No thrushes sing the trembling boughs upon, 
Nor their soft music on the breeze now floats. 


No more we hear the echoing wood notes 
wild, 

Responding sweetly at the close of day; 

No more the summer sun, that sweetly smi- 
led, 


Flings its bright beams across our dreary way. 


No more we rest beneath the vine-clad trees, 

Nor wander through the tangled forest shade, 

Whose lofty tops oft kissed the passing breeze 

Which through their leaves in sportive fancy 
played. 











For ah! dead year! beneath thy snowy shroud 

All nature’s charms have found a quiet tomb; 

Beneath thy wrecks, the loftiest oaks have 
bowed; 

And flowers the sweetest, sunk ’mid beauty's 
bloom. | 


And the sweet voices that, with youthful glee, 

Hailed the first glimmer’s of the new-born 
light, 

Are gone; for thou hast hushed their revelry, 

And veiled their pleasures in eternal night. 


Their sun has set, their day forever fled, 

All the delusions of their future dreams; 

Like meteor’s light, or memories of the dead, 

Or mists of morning from the mountain 
streams. 


Departed year! well, with a bitter sigh, 

Around thy gravemay we in anguish mourn; 

Since on thy pinions, to bright worlds on 
high, 

Thou hast cur actions and our thoughts all 
borne. 


Farewell, old year! along aud last farewell! 
While o’er thy grave we drop a parting tear, 
Oh! let the breezes chaunt the funeral knell, 
And sing the death dirge of the dying year. 
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